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- of the working year, but with little result. 


Editorial. 


HE issuing of the Unitarian Year Book closed the 
work of the year for the Unitarian Association. 
All plans begin after vacation. A proposition 
to raise $150,000 for the coming year was laid 
before the last annual meeting and adopted. 
Now, in order to make it possible to carry out the plan, 
it has been suggested that the churches take their con- 
tributions not in the winter and spring, but on the 21st 
of October. It is strange how slowly customs change. 
For forty years the churches have been exhorted to 
give their money at the beginning, and not at the end 
A few have 
worked along toward the contribution at the beginning 
of the year; but the majority still withhold their gifts 
until the spring, and some even wait until they are 
warned that they will lose their right to vote unless 
action is speedily taken. The advantage of taking the 
contribution early is that the officers know what to de- 
pend upon, can spend money already in sight, and not 
walk by faith with the possibility that a panic in Wall 
Street may put all investments in peril and stop the 
flow of contributions. Now, in this season of abundant 
prosperity, when every man who is able and willing can 
work and be paid for it, and when bountiful harvests 
have brought prosperity to the majority, it is wise to put 
aside liberal gifts for the highest uses of human life. 
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THE Ministerial Institute began in Petersham last 
Monday evening with an address of welcome from the 
generous host who had made the ministers his guests 
at the Nichewaug Hotel, a response by a member of 
the Institute, and an address by Rev. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, on ‘““The Minister’s Place among Men.’ We shall 
not be able to print the many addresses delivered in 
the four days of the session, because most of them are 
intended for ministers, and the space at our disposal 
does not make it expedient for us to treat the proceed- 
ings of the Institute as we do the more popular proceed- 
ings and discussions of the National Conference. We, 
however, offer this week Mr. Hudson’s address, because 
the subject is of equal interest to lay people and min- 
isters. The intention of those who founded the Insti- 
tute was to offer an academic and religious retreat once 
in two years to all who were engaged in the work of our 
ministry, in order that learning should not perish from 
the land, and that we should not cease to have an edu- 


‘eated ministry. 
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THE Ministers’ Institute represents, in the memory 
of all who were present in Petersham last week, every- 
thing profitable and delightful in scenery, weather, 
abundant hospitality, and intellectual and spiritual en- 
terprises of high character. There was not an address 
or a speech that was unworthy of the occasion, and 
some of the addresses reached the serenest heights of 
thought and spiritual apprehension. Mr. Brooks, the 
proprietor of the Nichewaug Hotel, made nearly a hun- 
dred ministers his guests, and insisted that the balance 
of indebtedness was in his favor. ‘The overflow of guests 
was met by the most cheerful and graceful hospitality 
on the part of the minister and people of the parish. In 
the thirty years since the first meeting was held at 
Springfield, there have been sessions of varying inter- 
est and yalue. Without any hesitation we should put 
this meeting among the first three, for dignity, evenness 
of performance, and the high level of attainment and 
profit. 

st 


Last Sunday Edward Everett Hale and his congrega- 
tion very quietly and modestly celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of Dr. Hale’s settlement as minister of 
the South Congregational (Unitarian) Church in Boston. 
Because the man who was the subject of congratulations 
and the outpourings of affection refused to allow the 
event to be advertised, the attendance was confined to 
the usual congregation. Some of the spiritual services 
which Dr. Hale has rendered to his fellows during the last 
few weeks have been reported to us.as unsurpassed by 
anything that he has ever done. Old age seems not to 
have touched his spirit, and his sympathetic ministrations 
are more effective than ever. Itis worth while to note 
the fact that this is not merely a survival of the old-time 
pastorate now gone out of fashion. Among our churches 
long pastorates and effective ministries are almost as 
numerous as they ever were. Dr. Hale is only a con- 
spicuous example of what is happily still a feature of 
our modern life. 


Saving by Spending. 


A bank officer, at the end of fifty years of service in 
one bank, during which time he had been industrious 
and economical, said at the end of his long life that, if 
he had invested all the money he had ever earned at 
four per cent., he would have been much better off than 
he was. Like thousands of others in this country, 
during the last century, he had made money by hard 
work, had saved it by frugal living, and from time to 
time had invested any surplus in some of the expansive 
enterprises in which so niuch money has been made and 
lost. As a rule, more money is lost than is made, even 
in enterprises that are finally successful. Every time 
gold is taken out of the earth it is paid for, sometimes 
with human health and life, always in labor, and often 
the actual cost in money is ten times as much as comes 
back, even when the gains and losses are computed on a 
large scale. Now this man with others invested his 
money and often lost it, and yet he came to old age in 
comfortable circumstances, able to close his accounts 
with the world with credit and honor. 

Now suppose that all the money lost in these invest- 
ments had from time to time been given outright for 
the improvement of the community, for schools, churches, 
hospitals, parks, and whatever was favorable to the 
moral and physical well-being of the people. The money 
would have passed out of his hands, as it did in the case 
of his unlucky investments, but there would have been 
no sense of loss. 
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vested his money in such a way that he would have been 
proud of it, and would have had constant returns in 
satisfaction, such as cash dividends can never give. 
Even from a selfish point of view, counting what money 
will buy, and contrasting it with the honor that would 
come to him, the enhancement of his social standing, 
his credit and good repute among his fellows, no ten 
thousand dollars that he ever successfully invested 
could bring returns equal to the imperishable gains that 
would have come to him from giving a like amount. 
John Bunyan wisely said — 

“There was a man and some did count him mad; 

The more he gave away, the more he had.” 


Even from the economic point of view this is true, 
while from the spiritual point of view this couplet con- 
tains the secret of a happy life. There are many spiritual 
gifts which, being imparted to others, enrich him who 
gives and him who takes. The more one gives of af- 
fection, of sympathy, of justice, the more one has to 
give; and the wonder of it is that, the more unselfishly 
one imparts blessings of this kind, the greater the returns 
from others, both in kindred blessings and also in the 
material blessings, such as it is often thought only money 
can buy. 

A notable instance of the wonderful returns of unselfish 
giving is to be seen in the case of Mr. Albert K. Smiley, 
now the famous leader of the Mohonk Conference, de- 
voted to the promotion of arbitration and the interests 
of the Indians.’ This man, a teacher in a Friend’s School, 
early became interested in the two causes which he has 
done so much to advance. 
livelihood by entertaining the rich in summer hotels, 
he, without thought of advancement for himself and his 
business, determined to use the opportunity given to 
him in unostentatious philanthropy. He quietly opened 
his doors to men and women who were interested in 
Arbitration and the Indians, and at convenient times 
made them his guests, gave them house room, and asked 
them to confer together for the benefit of mankind. Out 
of such a simple beginning, the conferences grew to be 
of national interest and importance, and with their 
growth the fame of Mr. Smiley’s hostelry grew, so that 
now the simple, modest Quaker reformer is a very rich 
and influential man. Nobody thinks that he invested 
in philanthropy to further his worldly interests; but it 
is now manifest that every dollar he threw away for 
charity’s sake has returned to him a hundred-fold, and 
with these returns other blessings which all the money 
in the world could not purchase for a selfish man. 

The abuse of the principle that one gains by giving, 
and is enriched by what he squanders, is to be seen in the 
case of the man who is known as a ‘‘good fellow.’”’ There 
are those who really are good for nothing, in whatever 
concerns good citizenship, honorable business, and a 
well-ordered social life, but who, because they lavish 
whatever they have in reckless spending with their 
friends, and carry with them an atmosphere of buoyant 
good nature and sympathy, are loved and even trusted 
by men and women who are far superior to them, and 
who, with ten times the sterling qualities which win 
respect, have no popularity compared to that which 
rewards for a time this generous good fellow. ‘To be 
sure, rocks and shoals abound for such men, and the 
time comes when, having made a shipwreck of domestic 
life and business enterprises, they find the world very 
cold and its charities but a poor substitute for the re- 
wards of honest labor. 

A gentleman of the old school in the last generation 
was in the habit of giving large sums for education 
and various forms of charity; but he never gave on im- 


When he began to make his | 
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pulse, and he never gave simply because he was asked 
to give. If a cause did not appeal to his judgment, 
he very promptly and decidedly refused to contribute. 
The consequence was that he, one of the most generous 
men in the community, had the reputation of being a 
hard-hearted curmudgeon. A friend of his, who knew 
him well and admired his rectitude and generosity, 
said of him: ‘‘If he understood human nature a little 
better and was a little more sympathetic with the people 
who are not so wise and just as he, he would be a better 
man. If he would throw away two or three hundred 
dollars a year to please other people, his reputation would 
change at once.” ‘This man gave much and gave wisely, 
but lost much of the personal pleasure in giving which 
would have come to him if he had been able to give a 
little more sympathy and a personal interest in the 
human beings about him. But giving, as he did, and 
throwing away perhaps willingly the praise of men, he 
no doubt received from his administration of charity more 
solid satisfaction than came to him from the control of 
his large fortune and the gains of his other investments. 


America for Americans. 


We do not mean to advocate the narrow doctrine of 
American soil for American born, but the larger idea 
of American life for the American people. We would 
have the American people trained to know themselves, 
and educated to know their life thought, their struggles, 
their achievements, and, above all, their errors. We 
believe that the evolution of humanity is the noblest 
study of mankind, and that the knowledge of American 


institutions, their rise and growth, and the dangers 
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that beset them, should constitute the central thought 
of our schools. The purposing of our educational system 
should be to make distinctively an American people, 
with American determinativeness. We shall be glad 
when the catalogues, especially of our secondary schools, 
place at the head of their classification the American 
Department instead of the Greek Department and 
the Latin Department,—not only first and foremost, 
but dominating and shadowing an insignificant .show 
of American history, with a possible touch of American 
civics. 

This we desire not only from patriotic motives, and the 
conviction that in no other way can we construct a 
progressive American people, with an American passion 
for democracy, but because any other plan can only 
make our educative leaders alien to the feelings of the 
common people. Already this trouble exists in State 
and in Church. The leaders and the people are educated 
apart, the one with a classical curriculum, the other with 
a homely furnishing that hardly reaches beyond Long- 
fellow and Whittier. two hundred years ago theclassics 
were requisite, because we had no other intellectual 
pabulum with which to create a thinking class of preach- 
ers. That a great change has gone on is shown by the 
fact that our ministers no longer can preach in either 
Greek or Latin as they formerly were able to do, when 
required, while our college boys do not get enough of 
either language to make any practical use of it. 

However, our purpose is not to advocate the displace- 
ment of the ancient languages, but to urge the placement 
of that which more nearly concerns us. American civics 
is the growth of the American people. American his- 
tory is already the story of four centuries,—a vast store- 
house of national life. We have wrought, all this while, 
on a novel line, antagonizing European ideas and creat- 
ing de novo. In the place of autocracy and kingship 
we have successfully established popular government. 
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The people cannot govern themselves unless they first 
know themselves. 

A knowledge of American history we hold to be the 
best, if not the only, cure of anarchism. Our foreign- 
born population should, as soon as possible, be brought 
into close association with John Adams and Thomas 
Jefferson, and they should be enabled to see the laying 
of the foundations of the republic. A young anarchist, 
when advised to read these men for six months, wrote 
at the end of that period: ‘‘I am not only convinced, 
but I am overwhelmed. I did not know that this gov- 
ernment was really a building of the people. I wonder 
now most of all that in your schools I find so little of 
America. It does not seem to me that you are pre- 
paring the young people of this land to carry on the 
work of the founders with understanding. Every 
father should insist that his children become saturated 
with democratic sentiment. Jefferson should be the 
household god everywhere, despite the fact that Dis- 
trict-Attorney Jerome pronounces him a ‘fakir.’ In- 
stead of being willing to tear down, I am now ready 
to die for this grand organism which we hear called the 
‘American government.’”’ 

We believe that this young man is substantially right. 
We need more Americanism. We need it not only in 
our schools, but in our politics, in our religion, and in our 
daily life. How shall we best kindle the glow for Ameri- 
can sentiment and a radiant love for free institutions? 
Of course this will depend largely upon the work done 
in our schools. The curriculum should have a dis- 
tinctively American flavor. The department should 
be led by English literature and American. ‘There 
should be a constant presentation of the salient points 
of American history, and a discussion of these in our 
colleges. The power of the debate will never be over- 
estimated. Its topics should be selected from American 
history. Women’s clubs may greatly aid in this mat- 
ter. They could find no subject more entrancing than 
the administration of Washington, the statesmanship 
of Thomas Jefferson, the rise and progress of the tariff 
issue, the problem of slavery, ending in its extinction, 
the struggle of labor and capital, the rise of great cities 
and their growth under the influence of steam power, 
the reaction toward country life which is now in full 
tide. Indeed we can conceive such a club tracing out 
and following down at least a dozen different lines of 
social evolution. All of these studies would be illumina- 
tive of the future. We suggest the establishment of 
prize debates in all our secondary schools. Let well- 
disposed Americans see to it that the boys and girls 
come up vigorous devotees of democracy. 

Wendell Phillips tells us, in his Phi Beta Kappa 
oration, that Motley, in his younger days, and while 
a member of the Massachusetts legislature, became dis- 
trustful of popular government. Pointing to his fellow- 
legislators, he said, ‘‘What can become of a country 
with such fellows as these making its laws?” He went 
to Europe, where he spent four or five years. On his re- 
turn Phillips met him at the wharf. As if the talk at the 
State House had not yet ended, he grasped his friend’s 
hand, with the exclamation: ‘‘You were altogether right, 
and I was altogether wrong. ‘This is a country worth 
dying for; better still, worth living and working for— 
to make it all that it can be.’’ He had been brought up, 
says Phillips, on ‘‘the thin air of Boston provincialism,”’ 
and pined on such weak diet; but Europe made him one 
of the most American of all Americans. Ever after 
that his mood for democracy grew upon him, and readers 
of his splendid volumes will attest that a truer republican 
never lived. It is this sort of men that our present 


wrestle with corruption ought to breed. A pessimist 
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in America is such purely because of his ignorance of 
American history and American life. 

Ruskin tells us that a man should know three things: 
where he is, whither he is going, and what he had 
better do under the circumstances. If this is true of 
an individual, it is still more the continuous need of 
people. A nation knowing these three things is properly 
educated, but not knowing these is sure of wasting its 
energies, wandering into misleading paths and ultimate 
disaster. When Cleveland was President, he remarked 
to a friend that the most serious handicap for a national 
executive was a lack of intimate knowledge of American 
history. Americans must know where they are, whither 
they are going, and what to do about it. Blind trust 
in ‘‘Providence”’ will end in trusting blind Fate. Every 
public question that arises has its roots far back in the 
soil where the founders planted the republic. 


Hmerican Cnitarian Association. 


The Present Responsibility. 


k,‘‘A democracy is not simply a system where people 
choose some of their own officers. It is a system where 
people govern themselves.”’ So says Dr. Hale in the 
last number of the Register. 

This year will bring the churches of our fellowship 
to the test of the reality of their power of self-govern- 
ment and self-development. The delegates of the 
churches at their annual meeting last May pledged their 
churches, by formal resolution, to the effort of raising 
$150,000 during the present fiscal year for the purposes 
of the American Unitarian Association. ‘This resolu- 
tion did not originate with the present officers or di- 
rectors of the Association. It represented a genuine 
and eager feeling on the part of the representatives of 
the churches themselves. It was a spontaneous, dem- 
ocratic uprising. It was the united action of our league 
of free churches, and it now remains to be seen whether 
the delegates in adopting this resolution really meant 
business or not. 

To accomplish the purpose expressed at the annual 
meeting means more than doubling the gift of every 
church that contributes to the support of the national 
work. ‘This is not a matter of getting more parishes to 
give. Itis only a question of getting more people within 
the contributing parishes to give and to give more lib- 
erally. In this aspect of the situation our problem is 
different from that of most of our sister communions. 
If one reads the missionary appeals of other denomi- 
nations, one discovers that their problem is to induce 
all the churches to give something. Only a half or a 
third of the churches, we read, are present contributors. 
That is not true with us. Nearly every church of the 
Unitarian order which has any vital existence is a rea- 
sonably regular contributor to the missionary cause. 
The inadequacy of the returns is due simply to the low 
standard of giving in many parishes and to the inefficient 
methods which most parishes maintain for gathering 
the contributions. 

If the delegates to the annual meeting are to succeed 
in redeeming their pledge, it will mean, first, that every 
parish minister in the Unitarian fellowship is going to 
do his utmost, in the course of the next three months, 
to efficiently organize the work of raising the annual 
contribution for the Association. He is going to see to it 
that the subscription method is definitely and enthusiasti- 
cally adopted, and that every member of the society is 
personally asked to contribute to the missionary cause. 
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He is*going to conscientiously educate his people and let 
them know about the varied achievements and hopes of 
their work together. -He is going to either constitute 
himself a committee to solicit subscriptions, or he is going 
to arrange for an energetic and persistent committee 
among his people who will visit every household and 
present the matter individually. 

It means, beyond this, that the laymen and laywomen 
who are interested in this cause, the trustees or standing 
committees of the churches, take up this responsibility 
with vigor. They cannot relieve the minister of all care 
and obligation, since no one of them has quite his oppor- 
tunity for presenting the claims of the national work; 
but they can support and re-enforce his efforts, and they 
can do and say many things that the minister cannot do 
and say. The special committee appointed under the 
resolution to take general charge of this endeavor will do 
its part. This committee consists of Carroll D. Wright, 
William Howell Reed, and Austin S. Garver of Massa- 
chusetts, Henry D. Sharpe of Rhode Island, John 
Harsen Rhoades of New York, Minot O. Simons of Ohio, 
and Emma N. Delano of Illinois. These public-spirited 
friends will plan and labor, but the final responsibility 
rests, where it should rest in a religious democracy, upon 
the individual ministers and parishes. 

Now is the time to prove that our religious democracy 
is actual, and not merely potential, patent, rather than 
latent. The national Association is simply the churches 
working together. If two churches band together, they 
can do more than the sum of what each can do alone; 
and, if two hundred band together, they can do more than 
four hundred working alone. ‘The directors of the Asso- 
ciation have no taxing power and no court to compel 
response to their appeal. They are not above or outside 
of the churches. They are simply the representatives 
of the churches, and their power to do good is nothing 
more than what is permitted by the good will and the 
resources of the Christian constituency they represent. 

Let us remember that, if self-preservation is the first, 
expansion is the second law of existence throughout the 
universe. Experience proves that Christian vitality is 
best preserved and developed by imparting it through an 
ever-widening series of concentric circles. Our league 
of free churches is often called a rope of sand, but even 
sand may be fused by fire. Let us prove our capacity for 
that kindling zeal. Let us prove that a spiritual bond 
uniting churches is more potent than any merely eccle- 
siastical or legal connections, that democracy in religion 
possesses the power to produce a mighty band of wit- 
nesses and workers. Let us prove the reality of our 
faith in apostolic effectiveness. 
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SAMUEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Topics. 


Tuart the administration at Washington accepted the 
plan of intervention in Cuban affairs only at the per- 
sistent and repeated pleas of President Palma for such 
action, is conclusively shown by the correspondence be- 
tween the State Department and Consul-General Stein- 
hardt, at Havana, which was made public on October 4. 
The first official intimation of a necessity for an American 
armed force to restore safety of life and property in Cuba 
was conveyed in a message to the Secretary of State from 
the consul-general on September 8. This cablegram 
was followed by a series of messages of similar tenor from 
Mr. Steinhardt, and on September 14 the State Depart- 
ment was informed, through the same channel, that the 
president and vice-president of the Cuban republic were 
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determined to resign their offices, and that ‘‘the con- 
sequences will be absence of legal power, and, therefore, 


_ prevailing anarchy will continue unless the government 


of the United States will adopt the measures necessary 
to avoid this danger.”’ 
se 


THE occupation of Cuba by American troops began on 
October 7, when 850 men of the Fifth United States In- 
fantry and the Second Battalion of Engineers were landed 
at Havanna, and encamped under canvas in that city. 
The disarmament of the insurgents was continued with 
rapidity and with practically no opposition last week. 
Up to the present stage of the occupation there has been 
no anti-American movement on the island that would 
indicate a problem for future solution. On the whole, 
it has appeared that not only the moneyed interests, but 
the bulk of the population of both parties, regard the 
intervention of the American government as an act cal- 
culated to promote the interests of Cuba. Whatever 
demonstrations of hostility to Americans have occurred 
on the island have been small in proportion and have 
lacked the tinge of excessive bitterness which would en- 
title them to consideration as a factor in the political 
situation. © 

& 


THE State campaign in New York is developing into 
a contest of exceptional interest. Mr. Hearst, the Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor, last week took the stump, 
and his appearance in the agricultural sections of the 
State aroused an impressive amount of enthusiasm. The 
champion of municipal ownership has treated his hearers 


to a remarkably vigorous denunciation of Charles E. 


Hughes, his Republican opponent, and also of William 
Travers Jerome, whom Mr. Hearst has attacked with 
picturesque energy. The newspapers of New York City, 
with the exception of the Hearst organs, are directing 
upon the Democratic candidate for the governorship a 
battery of verbal and pictorial invective which, for 
bitterness, surpasses anything that has been seen in 
recent political contests in New York State. On the 
other hand Mr. Hughes is receiving a degree of support 
which might well give ground for the belief that the 
Republican ticket will be victorious, if newspaper ad- 
vocacy can bring about that result. 


st 


WHILE Mr. Hearst is fighting his battles in New York, 
a politician whose supporters regard him as a reformer 
is pitted against Gov. Curtis Guild for election to the 
governor’s chair in Massachusetts. John B. Moran, 
the district attorney of Suffolk County, who was elected 
to his present office as an independent and against the 
opposition of the Democratic machine in Boston, was 
nominated for the governorship by the Massachusetts 
Democracy on October 4. Immediately after the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Moran, the dominating spirits of the State 
organization, including Josiah Quincy, resigned from the 
Campaign Committee of their party, and the district 
attorney’s friends were placed in full control of the 
Democratic machinery. The outcome of the contest at 
the polls will be watched with wide-spread interest as a 
study in the newest political methods. 


od 


AN interesting light upon the causes that led to the 
downfall of the Iron Chancellor is furnished by the recol- 
lections of the late Chancellor von Hohenlohe, which 
have just been published in Stuttgart. Von Hohenlohe’s 
diary contains some illuminating entries concerning the 


differences between Prince Bismarck and the present 
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kaiser, which led to the retirement of the man who 
created a united Germany. After noting the growing 
personal friction between emperor and chancellor, the 
diary contains this memorandum, under date of March 
21, 1890: ‘‘The way in which Bismarck treated the 
emperor, his discourteous comments about the emperor, 
made in conversation with diplomats, and the unfriendly 
attitude of both, was observable when they had business 
together, and made a separation unavoidable. The 
emperor, some weeks ago, had spoken with Caprivi on 
his eventual appointment as chancellor. This Bismarck 
had learned, and so the situation could not continue any 
longer.” 
od 


British diplomacy achieved a modified victory in 
China on October 7 when Sir Robert Hart, director- 
general of Chinese Imperial Customs, issued a circular 
announcing that he had received assurances that his 
status with regard to Chinese customs would not be 
changed, and that he is convinced there would be no 
official attempt to terminate the foreign control of the 
customs service of the empire. The circular was a sequel 
to the imperial edict which last May appointed Tch Liang 
to be superintendent of customs affairs, an office which, 
in effect, Sir Robert Hart had held for many years. It 
was surmised that the appointment would work the re- 
tirement of Sir Robert, and the British Foreign Office 
immediately interested itself in the situation and for- 
warded to Pekin an energetic protest against the elimina- 
tion of foreign control. A noteworthy feature of the 
outcome of the controversy is that the Pekin government, 
while conceding the continuance of Sir Robert Hart in 
office, has declined to bind itself withfany promises to 
the British government. 


Brevities. 


Among the conspicuous traits of a scientific man of the 
first rank will always be found simplicity and the love of 
truth. 


The old man said to the young man, ‘‘My son, I have 
had a great many hard times in my life, and most of them 
didn’t happen.” 


The daily record of crime is not reflected from the sur- 
face of a plain mirror held up to life. The reflecting sur- 
face is distorted in such a way as to give back ugly 
features and a picture without perspective. 


Mr. Hughes, candidate for the governorship of New 
York, is one of the many illustrations of the falsehood 
of the proverb concerning ministers’ sons. More great 
and good men in proportion to their numbers come from 
ministers’ families than from any other source. 


Find a man or woman past sixty years of age who is 
habitually cheerful and charitable, and one may know 
without being told that the caimness and _ steadiness 
which now appear are the results of burdens patiently 
borne and difficulties bravely encountered and over- 
come. 


In arecent story by E. F. Benson, of which Christian 
Science is the motive, the author, it would almost seem 
in the vein of satire, reduces the treatment of an opium 
eater to absurdity by taking himself a deadly dose in 
order to convince his patient that the effect was a mental 
delusion. Laudanum affects him no more than so much 
milk, and the patient is released from a claim of error. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Memorials of a Home. 


BY JOHN ELLIOT BOWMAN. 


Of all its mirth, of all its pain, 
Where stood its hearth, 
Two witnesses remain,— 
The lilacs, bending with their burden sweet; 
‘The doorstone, trodden once by children’s eager feet. 


The Religion of Experience. 


BY GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


XIII. 
THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


Out of an almost infinite variety of experiences human 
beings have shaped the general doctrine of a Providence 
which reaches and affects every human life. This one 
doctrine of a general providence is so modified by in- 
dividual thinkers as to appear in many different forms; 
but space will not permit any full discussion of the ideas 
suggested by the phrases general providence, special 
providence, and overruling providence, of a providence 
which takes no account of the human will, or of one that is 
manifested in answer to prayer. All varieties of human 
experience which are accepted as signs and tokens of a 
divine intelligence, directing the energy which flows into 
human life, have a common basis of fact and serve the 
same purpose as sources of strength, comfort, and courage. 

One man believes that in a storm at sea the prayer of 
faith will still the storm and avert the dangers of ship- 
wreck. Another with equal confidence trusts that the 
Power which rides upon the whirlwind and directs the 
storm is friendly to him, and that, whether his ship out- 
rides the storm or sinks to a deeper sea, all will be well 
with him. If the prayer for especial protection is fol- 
lowed by an escape from the threatened danger, or from a 
danger which seemed to threaten, the mood of these two 
believers in Providence may seem to be identical, and 
yet there is a difference which would be manifest if the 
shipwreck were not averted by the prayer of faith. In 
treating the belief in Providence as part of the religion of 
experience, it is impossible to bring all the diverse inter- 
pretations of experience into one statement which would 
be accepted by every one as self-evident and convincing. 
I shall therefore state my own conclusions and set forth 
a doctrine which seems adequate to cover all the known 
facts. Our main difficulty, when we make such an at- 
tempt, we find in the feeble grasp of the imagination, 
working upon the idea of an energy which is infinite and 
eternal. What we need and long for, if we are to have 
providential guidance and support, is the assurance that 
the Power which fills all space has with us personal and 
peculiar relations, that its dealings with us are special 
and intimate, as if there were no other finite beings ex- 
cept ourselves in the universe, and as if the whole in- 
finite range of energy was intended to sustain our 
life and provide for our happiness. 

Now, if our idea of a general providence can only be 
made large enough, wide enough, and inclusive enough, 
it will include in its wide sweep every human life, every 
event of life, and every change in our fortunes. The 
word ‘‘law”’ often seems to us hard, and a name for some- 
thing grim and terrible, a fate which we cannot change 
or escape; but, if we qualify the word by attaching it to 
the sentiments which make human life worth while, 
such as love; honor, and justice, and then think of such a 
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law as including every moment of our lives and every 
possible chance or mischance that may come to us, this 
word ‘‘law”’ may, in our grateful minds, change into the 
thought of a providence so special, so peculiar, so familiar, 
that we may trust it with all our hearts and without mis- 
giving. 

The matter has been tested by innumerable faithful 
souls who have learned to believe that the universe, our 
little world, and all the affairs which concern us are the 
products of intelligence and energy, working continually 
for good to such an extent that any one looking forward 
and intent only upon doing that which is right and best 
for himself and his fellow-men will find everything pre- 
pared for him as skilfully and thoroughly as if some one, 
maybe a hundred generations ago, had foreseen his coming, 
his peculiar character and opportunity, and his need of 
resources, and had provided them. Such an one, going 
forward step by step, will find every day provision made 
for him, most of it in ways which he could not foresee, 
with means adapted to his purpose, of which he was totally 
ignorant. Now, if such an one should offer daily prayer 
for daily needs, he would receive constantly what would 
seem to him special and miraculous answers to his 
prayers; but, if, intent only upon his good purpose, 
he should trust that all things were prepared for his com- 
ing, his daily surprises would be as remarkable as if he 
had written down every morning a list of his special 
necessities. 

While this is not the belief of all men concerning the 
providence of God, it is a fact of experience which enters 
into the life of all faithful souls, and will some day serve 
to reduce the differences between those who restrict their 
faith to confidence in a general providence and those 
who insist that providence is special and peculiar. In 
both cases the providence is special, and the person whom 
it concerns may regard it as peculiar to himself. The 
law of providence thus interpreted includes not merely 
what we think of as the senseless forces of nature, which, 
as in the sunshine, the rain, and the fertility of the earth, 
may work for our benefit, but also a far more cheerful 
and homelike provision made for us by human beings, 
who by their fidelity have provided good gifts which now 
remain a legacy for us from all the generations that have 
gone before us. 

Not enough has been made of the truth concerning the 
human providence which through innumerable genera- 
tions has been creating and preparing for our use that 
which now makes life easy and’ duty a delight. By the 
providence of man has come everything which separates 
us from the beasts of the field and the forests. Food in 
all its varieties, shelter, clothing, weapons, tools, books, 
libraries, schools, churches, are all part of the inheri- 
tance which we have received from those who went before 
us, and any one of these things may at any moment, meet- 
ing a foreseen need of an ingenuous youth intent upon 
noble enterprises, serve his purpose as really if they had 
been made to order and brought to him by guardian 
angels. 

One cannot shape out of experience any doctrine of a 
special Providence which will long answer to his needs, — 
if it includes only the giving of the good gifts which we — 
desire and ask for. Unless death and all the ills which 
precede it are somehow included in the thought of a 
beneficent agency which shapes our lives and provides — 
for us the contingencies in which we are tested, some- 
times by success, sometimes by failure, sometimes by 
the saving of life and sometimes by the losing of it, 
there can be no absolute trust or confidence of faith. Our 
very conception of a hero and our description of a 
righteous man must necessarily include a choice which 
may lead to honor or to dishonor among men, which ma 
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lead to ease and prosperity or may result in adversity 
and suffering. No man can be described as a hero who 
has not performed tasks that were difficult and distaste- 
ful, and who has not suffered that which he would gladly 
avoid in order to be faithful to his duty, or a benefactor 
to his fellow-men. The religion of experience, if it be 
thoroughgoing and -good for all times and all conditions 
and all adversities of fate and fortune, must include 
among its providences the suffering and sorrow which are 
necessary for discipline, which toughen the fibre of the 
soul, give vigor to the conscience, and make one alert in 
the service of righteousness and truth. Indeed, it is a 
matter of experience that the most cheerful believers in 
the providence of God and the most confident workers 
in everything that tends to the betterment of human 
life and the increase of human happiness are those who 
have encountered in their own experience the evil of the 
world, who have voluntarily endured hardship, and of 
their own choice have taken their share of the disagree- 
able toil by which the miseries of human life are alleviated 
and the burdens lightened. 

The truth thus stated is commonly accepted by all 
good men and women when we apply it even to the case 
of those who seem to stake their faith on the answers 
to prayer by which they escape evil or receive blessing. 
We find it applies to them just in so far as they are 
faithful and sincere. The very men and women who 
claim that through their prayers they receive blessings 
and avoid dangers, when tested in the real emergencies 
of life, go forth in the path of duty without hesitation, 
although danger and death may lie at the end. They 
also who profess to live the life of prayer and to ask no 
aid from men in support of the noble enterprises which 
they carry on, when their methods are carefully scruti- 
nized, show that their private appeal to divine Providence 
for the support of their benevolent institutions is re-en- 
forced by full statements publicly made of all their need, 
of the necessities of the poor, the unfortunate, or the 
orphans committed to their care; and the response of 
their readers shows the wide provision made for them in 
the hearts and minds of men and women to whom have 
come wealth and the disposition to use it for good ends 
when they are made manifest. Even the most confident 
advocates of an especial, overruling Providence which is 
manifested in direct answers to prayer furnish us with 
ample illustrations of the doctrine of a general provi- 
dence, so wide, so particular, so intimate, and peculiar 
that no human thought, act, or deed can be outside of its 
range and application. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


BY JASPER L. DOUTHIT. 


I have been asked for my personal memories of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Shelbyville, where I live, was on his 
circuit when he practised law in our courts. The road 
he travelled was by my father’s house and my birth- 
place. The bodies of his father and good step-mother 
are buried in the adjoining county of Coles. In boy- 
hood I saw him often in our old Virginia style of court- 
house, Shelbyville. I have heard my father and others 
tell so many things about him that I feel as if I were 
well acquainted with him. ‘The first distinct memory 
I have of him was on the occasion of his speech in the 
old court-house, Shelbyville, in which he gave his rea- 
sons for breaking from the old Whig party and helping 
to organize the Free Soil, or Republican, party. There 
Was a very intense partisan spirit in those days in this 
vicinity, and the sympathy was nearly all with the 
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South, so that an outspoken anti-slavery man was con- 
sidered hardly human. At least that was the impres- 
sion I received when a boy, though my mother always 
held that slavery was wrong. But people tolerated her 
views because they said she was only a tender-hearted 
woman and didn’t understand politics. Politicians 
were accustomed to indulge in personal abuse and ridi- 
cule of their opponents, and so did lawyers in pleading 
in court. So that, when I went with my father, as a 
boy, to the court-house to hear political speeches or 
the pleadings of lawyers, I always expected to hear 
them hurl denunciation and abuse at their opponents. 
But on that day, when Lincoln gave his reasons for leav- 
ing the Whig party, I witnessed a very different scene. 
I was surprised at the very pleasant manner and kindly 
spirit in which Mr. Lincoln treated his opponents. As 
I remember him now, he stood alone that day as he spoke 
frankly and good naturedly to a crowded house of angry 
men, many of them. 

While he spoke, some who had been his associates 
in the Whig party grew furious, interrupted his speech, 
and hurled abusive epithets at him. I wondered that 
he took it all so calmly and so self-controlled, and at 
the same time kept on, firmly speaking his convictions. 
When he first rose to speak, I thought he was ugly and 
ungainly; but, the longer he spoke, the taller and more 
beautiful he appeared to me. His face did shine as if 
transfigured. I don’t remember any words he spoke 
then, I only know he bore testimony against slavery; 
but I shall never forget how he looked and the man- 
ner in which he spoke,—how patient he was toward 
his cross critics! I went home and told mother that 
I had heard a lawyer and a politician speak without 
talking cross or abusing anybody. I had never wit- 
nessed the like before in my life. 

I will relate that which I have heard so often from 
parties who witnessed it that I have come to feel almost 
as if I were present, though I was not. It was the first 
time Lincoln came to Shelbyville to make a speech after 
the organization of the Republican party. I think it 
must have been after the above scene in the court- 
house. There were only about half a dozen persons 
in Shelbyville and vicinity who called themselves Re- 
publican. They invited Lincoln to come to Shelby- 
ville and make a speech, and advertised him to speak 
in the court-house. Lincoln came at the appointed 
time, of course. Most of his old partisan friends turned 
the cold shoulder and said they would not go to hear 
him. As the hour approached, it seemed as if there 
would be scarcely any one present. Then a few of the 
friends went to Lincoln and said, ‘Let us not try to 
hold any meeting at the court-house this time, but just 
have a little quiet caucus in the back room of Mr. B.’s 
shoe shop.” To which Lincoln promptly replied: ‘Oh, 
we must go into the court-house according to appoint- 
ment, no matter how few may come. We must not 
seem ashamed of our principles. They should be pro- 
claimed from the house-tops all over the nation.’”’ And 
so Lincoln spoke at the court-house, and those who heard 
him will never forget that speech. 

The last time I saw Mr. Lincoln and heard him speak 
was during the famous debates in Illinois between him 
and Senator Douglas, during 1858. He spoke in a cir- 
cus tent at Hillsboro, Ill. I see him now as he walked 
into the tent at the further end from where I was seated. 
His trousers were baggy at the knees, and he looked like 
some ungainly giant. A crowd was around him, but 
he seemed a head taller than the rest. He and Douglas 
didn’t meet to debate there. Douglas came a few days 
before and made his speech to an immense crowd out 
in a grove, for the weather was fair. But the day ap- 
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pointed for Lincoln threatened rain, so that the circus 
tent was engaged for him. He hadn’t spoken but a 
little while till the rain poured down in torrents and 
drove the people off their seats to stand close around 
the speaker’s stand in the middle of the tent arena. 
Some one suggested that they stop the meeting till the 
rain was over, but the crowd cried: ‘‘Oh, no! Go on, 
go on!’ Lincoln did “go on” for nearly two hours, 
and the people kept crowding closer and closer to him 
as if they were hypnotized. As when I first heard him 
in the court-house, Shelbyville, Mr. Lincoln seemed to 
me to grow taller and his face became more radiant 
the longer he spoke. I was again deeply impressed 
with his good humor and fairness to opponents. I re- 
member what he said of Senator Douglas’s theory of 
“Popular Sovereignty”; that is, the right of the peo- 
ple to vote slavery up or down in the territories. ‘“The 
fact is,’’ said Lincoln, ‘Judge Douglas’s theory of popu- 
lar sovereignty seems to me about as thin as the soup 
made from the shadow of a starved pigeon.” 

In that same speech I remember him saying: ‘“There 
is an honest old man down in Georgia by the name of 
Toombs. He boasts that he will call the roll of his 
slaves at the foot of Bunker Hill Monument. Dear 
fellow, he little knows the temper of the Northern peo- 
ple upon the subject of slavery, or he’d never make 
such a boast as that.” Up to the time I heard that 
speech of Mr. Lincoln I had been a Douglas Demo- 
crat, though opposed to slavery and an advocate of 
total abstinence. But, when Senator Douglas spoke in 
Hillsboro, I saw him sadly under the influence of liquor. 
They made a banquet for him at night where wine and 
whiskey flowed shamefully. When Lincoln came, his 
friends proposed a banquet for him, and were going to 
have liquors. But Lincoln protested. He said his 
friends would please him best if they furnished no drinks 
that would intoxicate, and they obeyed him. 

From that time on I was a convert to Lincoln, and 
would have died in his stead. I wept at his death as 
if it had been my dearest, best friend on earth. Then 
I solemnly vowed that I would henceforth live to keep 
his memory green, taking for my motto his memorable 
words, ‘‘With malice toward none and charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right, let us finish the work that is given us to do.” I 
have meant to keep this motto at the head column of 
Our Best Words for nearly twenty years. 


Out with the Wind. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Not longer ago than yesterday at mid-morning there 
sounded an insistent tapping upon my western casement. 

“What, ho, comrade!’’ cried a voice from without. 
‘This is no day for brooding over books! Shed your 
dry-as-dust mood! Catch up your cap, and grip your 
hazel-staff, and turn your back upon your folios! Have 
you forgotten our tryst at the Bankside of the Walking 
Fern?” 

It was my old friend, the Wind, and I made haste 
to do his bidding. Many, I am aware, would bear 
testimony to a contrary experience; but I have always 
found the Wind a most excellent companion. Perverse 
and provoking he doubtless sometimes is, but taciturn 
and gloomy never. One can endure with a fair show 
of grace a strain of noisy, open, smiling bravado,—a 
loud Falstaffan humor. It is the glowering eye and 
the midnight brow that cut patience to the quick. 

We fared upon a southerly course, the Wind and I. 
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With some laughter and much gossip we went, and for 
my pleasuring my friend had provided an expanse of 
vaporless sky, having, a few hours before, set his cohorts 
to the work of clearing it. Among those whom my 
companion employs there are neither dallyings nor 
strikes. Were a walking delegate by any chance evolved, 
one can fancy his undoing under the stinging lash of 
Euroclydon. The tow-path of an abandoned canal 
was our road, once deeply worn by the hoofs of strain- 
ing horses and mules, now softly sodded, the old ruts 
and rents and scars hidden and healed by grass and 
creeper and berry tangle. In the centre of the bed 
of the ancient water-way, wraith of the full flood whereon 
cargoes of ore and grain had once floated, trickled a 
slender rivulet. Out of bordering reeds and marsh- 
grass ‘‘chug! chug!’ sounded the frogs in resonant 
bass. On one hand there were orchards,—billows of 
boughs in opulent and aromatic flower. 

‘Would it not have been folly to have missed all this?’ 
queried the Wind. And I nodded. 

First a robin thrilled, then a thrush fluted, then a 
bobolink dipped and fluttered and gurgled; and finally 
there flashed across the arc of vision that ‘‘flame of 
song,’ the oriole. And the Wind sang, too, sweeping 
the gamut for me from heights to depths, touching 
majors and minors alike. He swayed my spirit, bear- 
ing me in imagination to haunts wherein I had listened 
to his utterances, loud or low, in years agone. Now I 
hearkened from his lips sphinxlike suggestions wafted 
across Egyptian sands; now into my ears were dinned, 
trumpeted up from Marathon, heroic chants upon Pen- 
telicus’s top; now, while I coasted rough Hebridean 
shores, sharp saga-like sounds were shrilled to me; 
again, in Damascus gardens, it was the lyric litany of 
love of which I was aware, or beneath the bayonet-keen 
prick of Arizonian stars the far, mysterious moan breath- 
ing from pass or canyon that captivated and held me 
thrall. ; 

‘‘Friend,” said I to the Wind, ‘‘you are a magician 

‘‘The first that was born,” said he; ‘‘and haply the 
Eternal Power may will it that I shall still be exerting 
my aural magic when this throbbing sphere has become 
a cinder or a ball of shimmering ice.” 

After a time we drew nearer to the hills,—the parti- 
colored woodlands, the ploughed loam, the vivid grain 
fields——cut by white parallels of climbing highway 
that seemed to lead to indefinite bourns of blue beyond 
the distant crests. 

‘‘Comrade,”’ said I, ‘‘were I shod as you are, the 
league to the place of the tryst yonder were but a step!” 

““Whoo-oo-00!’’ shouted he, which I assumed to be 
a burst of merriment over my slug-footedness, and yet 
he did not leave me. ‘Truly, we are very companionable, 
the Wind and I! 

To reach the hills we must pass the Iron Monster 
where sweating Toil tends the giant cauldron. Here 
Ugliness has set its hand upon the throat of Beauty and 
well-nigh throttled it. And yet, hard upon unsightly 
sheds, squalid tenements, hideous slag heaps, and ugly 
stacks that nightly flaunt angry fans of flame athwart 
the heavens, Art (that is, man) and Nature have com- 
bined in moulding a perfect picture, the components 
whereof are a half-ruined culvert, a semi-cincture of 
alder copse, an ancient sycamore, and as crystalline a 
stream as ever sprang from well-head. Just beyond 
this point we swerved from the choked watercourse 
toward an arm of forest that thrust itself down from 
the uplands. To reach the embrace of the woods a 
marsh of vari-shaded green must be threaded and a 
sharply ascending pasture crossed. Once beneath the 
overshadowing branches, I lost, for a time, the Wind’s 
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companionship. I could hear him far overhead chat- 
tering to a maple, exchanging comments with a beech, 
bestowing airy compliments upon a graceful birch, and 
bursting into a gale of boisterous laughter in the com- 
pany of some expansive hemlocks. 

It was while I was traversing a balsamic aisle between 
the huge boles of these last-named trees that he gave 
me again his company, and engaged me in grave con- 
verse sttited to the subdued atmosphere of the place. 
We were treading a sheer ridge between two valleys. 
From below, on either side, ascended tinkling brook 
ballads. Below, too, here and there, on prone trunks, 
on fern clusters, on the snow of dogwood bloom, flick- 
ered golden sun-glints, while all about us gathered the 
violets and purples of twilight. 

And now the Wind, just as we were about to emerge 
from the hemlock aisle, suddenly turned organist, and 
set his hands to invisible stops and keys, charging each 
separate nook of that vast and half-primeval space with 
a delicately different graduation of tone, but blending 
the whole into a swelling and swaying symphony. 

“Truly, my friend,” said I, as the Wind led me out 
and up and across barren slopes, and then down into 
a tiny cleft, and so further down to a diminutive mead, 
benea*h a bank of shale (dull cinnabar in the shade) 
where strode the Walking Fern, ‘‘you are the master 
musican !”’ 

Anc! since, at last, we had come to the place of the 
tryst (which was the Bankside of the Walking Fern), 
the Wind shaped himself a harp out of strings aérial; 
and these are the words which I plucked from the stream 
ripples and the grasses and the cedar shadows and the 
fern sprays, and fitted to his harpings:— 


Beyond the bounds of birth, 
The ultimate ends of the earth, 
The sky-voids vast and strange, 
Ever you range and range! 


Never, no never, you sleep! 
Ever the face of the deep, 

Or the utmost height, is aware ' H 
Of your unseen presence there! 


Spirit of marvel and might, 

- Could I but hearken aright, 
I might learn from your breath 
The meaning of life and of death! 


Travel Notes: Old Danish Castles. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The prominent sights of Copenhagen and vicinity, 
fortunately for the stranger, are compact, near at hand, 
and contained within a small radius. Christian IV., the 
great builder king, extended his energies not only within 
the city, but also to the outlying, romantic castles of 
the suburbs. The most interesting of all these structures 
is naturally the Kronborg at Helsingér, the Elsinore of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, lying some twenty miles from the 
capital. 

The town, of some 12,000 or 15,000 inhabitants, is 
prettily situated on the narrowest part of Ore Sound, 
where the shores of Sweden come so close to the vision it 
seems but a step across from point to point, and the long 
stretch of white houses and steeples of Swedish Helsing- 
borg, with outlying villages and watering-places nestled 
in groves and gardens, makes a charming picture. The 
ferriage is made in about twenty minutes by a little 
steamer which plies to and fro in close proximity to the 
haunted towers and spires of the Kronborg, standing 
out bold and beautiful on its promontory. ‘This strong- 
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hold—for it appears always to have been a military post, 
and is still such—was built by Frederick III. in 1574 to 
1585, and must, early in its history, have received the 
imprint of the legend which became the foundation of 
the great drama. It was partially burned at a later 
period and restored by Christian IV. in the seventeenth 
century. 

Externally it is all that the imagination has painted it,— 
a noble and imposing structure of massive stone, and yet 
with an air of pleasantness and cheer that dissociates it 
from bloody memories. The avenue of trees by which it 
is approached from the town, the handsome ramparts 
and broad moat, lead to the signal station, the gun 
battery, and the platform on the seaward side, where 
the ghost issuing from subterranean places is said to 
have appeared. From this point the view is simply 
enchanting. In the sunshine the place is little ghostly. 
The land falls gently to the shore, where the waves wash 
in and out, rolling the pebbles to a gentle harmony. 
Many boats, propelled by colored sails or steam, move 
over the sparkling water; but there is nothing to disturb 
the deep breath of peace that hovers over this storied 
place, of which no other has more profoundly affected 
humanimagination. You look up to the towering walls, 
which do not frown upon you, they are so commanding 
and cheerful, and the story of the past shapes itself into 
the consistency of vision. It would perhaps be well not 
to enter the castle, but to stay for hours on the platform 
dreaming over the scenes of the play and gazing at the 
inspiring scene before you. You could easily conjure 
up there a dark and stormy night, the sea roaring, light- 
ning flashing, Hamlet and Horatio keeping watch, and 
the ghost coming out in a blue flame. But, after you 
have passed the large court and entered the castle door, 
there is nothing to recall the scenes of the play. 

The long series of lower rooms, by no means imposing, 
is denuded of furniture, with the exception of a large 
collection of modern Danish pictures abominably bad 
and garish. This place is by no means the dream-built 
vision of the great master. There is no room that suggests 
the unfortunate queen’s cabinet, where Hamlet confronts 
her with the portrait of his father, no indication of the 
arras-hung chamber where Polonius met his death, 
or of the great Knights’ Hall where the theatre was in- 
stalled. 

The great court, with its fine gateway, is said to date 
from the period of Christian IV.; but the architectural 
gem of the place is the beautiful little chapel, finished in 
old sculptured, gilded, and painted wood by German 
artists. Here the northern fancy disports itself with 
that antic disposition we delight in; and here, as we can 
imagine, the drowned Ophelia might have been brought 
upon her bier to the slow tolling of bells, solemn music, 
the intoning of priests and monks bearing torches, and 
those maiden strewing of flowers and sweet herbs so 
beautifully described. 

Old Kronborg encloses a bit of history much more 
real in its locale than anything connected with Hamlet. 
A little octagonal room is shown you with barred windows, 
where Caroline Matilda, queen of Christian VII., was 
confined for a time on the charge of conjugal infidelity. 
Hans Andersen has popularized the legend of the national 
mythic hero, Holger Danske (the Dane), who is supposed 
to slumber in the haunted subterranean places of the 
Kronborg and will issue forth in the time of his country’s 
need. Thus old Barbarossa sits under the foundations 
of the Wartburg, I think it is, and his beard has grown 
through the stone table before him. The Kronborg 
was so admirably situated for stopping all sound vessels, 
the Danish government collected dues from all shipping 
at this point for centuries; but finally this privilege was 
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commuted in 1857 by the payment of a large sum of 
money to the interested nations. ; 

One leaves the Kronborg with regret, for there is 
no other structure in Denmark that can approach it in 
romantic interest to English-speaking people. ; 

Somewhat to the north-west of Copenhagen, at a dis- 
tance of about twenty miles, is situated the magnificent 
castle of Fredericksborg, now a national museum. You 
alight at the Hilleréd station, and a walk of ten minutes 
brings you to the chateau. It bears the mark of the 
ornate Renaissance constructions of Christian IV., and 
in 1887 was elaborately restored, partly by means of the 
munificence of Jacobson, the millionaire brewer. Rich 
in towers and gables, it surrounds a vast court, and 
encloses a reproduction of a fine Neptune fountain, made 
by Adrian de Vries which was stolen and carried off by 
the Swedes in 1659. The gateways, loggias, portals, are 
in a fine style, and no expense has been spared to give 
consistency and beauty to the whole. ‘The interior is so 
vast and intricate, a visit of a few hours only suffices for 
an outline view, with many gaps unfilled. It is designed 
to illustrate the whole history of Denmark from earliest 
times, by pictures, statues, bas-reliefs, hall decorations 
of various kinds, down to the present day. 

Some of the rooms in this great treasure-house are of 
unrivalled richness. The magnificent Knights’ Hall, 
with its gallery of ebony and silver, its splendid decora- 
tions and fine modern portraits, challenges comparison 
with the halls and banquet-rooms of Versailles in their 
glory. In the castle church ancient kings were crowned. 
The inlaid work of the stalls and pews dates from the time 
of Christian IV., and is very quaint and curious. The 
pulpit is of carved ebony and silver, and the royal box of 
ebony and ivory. Surrounding the palace is a beautiful 
park, with charming outlook from the windows. But the 
royal family live there no longer. The country palace of 
Fredensborg is their favorite place of residence for part 
of the year, and in Copenhagen they occupy a group 
of plain buildings called the Amchenborg. The great 
Christiansborg Palace, burned some twenty years ago, 
has never been repaired, and stands a conspicuous ruin 
in the very centre of the city. 

Queen Alexandra appears to be as great a favorite 
in the land of her birth as in England. Her statue is 
seen in the Glyptothek, and a magnificent full-length 
portrait in the great room at Fredericksborg. She has 
recently built for herself a pretty summer villa in the 
Klampenborg suburb, backed by a beautiful deep park, 
and overlooking a fine view of the harbor. 


Spiritual Life. 


Good prayers never come creeping home. I am sure I 
shall receive either what I ask or what I should ask.— 
Bishop Hail. 

st 


God hath promised pardon to him that repenteth, but 
he hath not promised repentance to him that sinneth.— 
Saint Anselm. 

ed 


A good man would rather know his infirmity than the 
foundations of the earth or the heights of the heavens.— 


Saint Augustine. 
st 


It is no such heinous matter to fall afflicted, as, being 
down, to lie dejected. It is no danger for a soldier to 
receive a wound in battle, but, after the wound received, 
through despair of recovery to refuse a remedy; for we 
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often see wounded champions wear the palm at last, and, 
after fight, crowned with victory.—Saint Chrysostom. 


ad 


Nothing can be better than to work well and rest well 
and blend both together into one life, to be astir to the 
tips of the fingers and the centres of the heart and 
brain, and then to be still and leave it all as the finest 
consummation and completeness we can compass.— 
Robert Collyer. 


The Minister’s Place among Men. 


BY REV. ADELBERT LATHROP HUDSON. 


Why is it becoming so difficult to secure active, ener- 
getic young men of forceful personality for the work of 
the Protestant ministry? Such young men, for instance, 
as those who take high rank in other professions, and 
who in commercial and industrial circles become suc- 
cessful managers of banks, railroads, manufactures, and 
other important interests? Or, to approach the same 
question from another point of view, why has such a 
change taken place in the temper of our New England 
families, in the choice of an occupation for their sons? 
A generation ago it was the rule for each New England 
household of any of our Congregational churches, Uni- 
tarian or orthodox, to present one or more of its most 
stalwart and promising sons for the ministry. Now it 
is the exception. ‘ 

If our own denomination only were affected, we might 
conclude that this reluctance on the part of young men 
to enter the Unitarian ministry is due to their unwilling- 
ness to risk all the hopes and ambitions of a lifetime in 
the service of a small and not rapidly growing body, 
whose noblest representatives are disfellowshipped in 
collective gatherings of other Christian people. But 
the fact is that other Protestant churches are feeling 
the effect of the same adverse discrimination. 

In the Hartford Seminary Record for August Dr. 
English of the Orthodox Congregational Church makes a 
report compiled from the replies of about fifty college 
and seminary presidents and pastors of that denomina- 
tion, who were thought to be most conversant with the 
situation concerning candidates for the ministry. In this 
report he states: ‘The -students.in Congregational semi- 
naries during the past ten years have increased 18 per 
cent., and the theological students coming from Congrega- 
tional colleges have, during this period, decreased 40 per 
cent., and from New England colleges 54 per cent.’”’ Then, 
adopting another basis of comparison, he adds: “‘The 
percentage of theological students to the number of 
churches has fallen from 12 per cent. in 1892 to 6y5 
per cent. in 1905.’’. Dr. English suggests two principal 
causes for this evident unattractiveness of the ministry 
as a calling,—first, inadequacy of ministerial incomes; 
second, loss of prestige and influence of the profession. 
These are certainly valid considerations for any young 
man who is contemplating the ministry, no matter how 
serious his purpose or devoted his aims. But it seems 
to me that, in so far as these things influence the decision 
of young men at all, they do so only as subordinate 
factors of a more fundamental objection. 

Every man in choosing a career wants to engage in 
some occupation which is intimately connected with 
actual life. He wants to be in the push of the stream, 
instead of paddling about in a side eddy. And just at 
this point arises the fatal objection to the choice of the 
ministry,—that it has come to be regarded as somehow 
unrelated to the main currents of the world’s progress. 
The remark of a business man to an eminent educator, 
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whose son had decided to enter the ministry, is typical. 
“I supposed,” said he, ‘‘your son would go in for some- 
thing real.” Now itis quite useless for us who have 
already committed ourselves to the ministry to deny 
the implication contained in this remark. If we are to 
meet the objection successfully, we must seek out and 
overcome the underlying causes which create and keep 
alive this impression of unreality. If we cannot do this, 
then we must sit helplessly by and see our noble profes- 
sion relegated to the limbo of outgrown things, while 
its ranks, so long made up of men as robust, mentally 
and physically, as the land produced, are refilled by 
mediocre and effeminate apologists, whose calling has 
degenerated into that of mere functionaries. 

These ‘‘underlying causes’? are not remote, nor are 
they difficult to analyze. Many of them are to be found 
in certain personal limitations which are much too 
common in our profession, some of them of minor im- 
portance, others more serious, but all tending, with cumu- 
lative force, to prejudice our standing among men. 

Let me mention a few of the more obvious of these 
limitations, to be more fully considered later on :-— 

1. A certain aloofness of ministers from other men 
who are engaged in various kinds of business and pro- 
fessional activity. 

2. Little professionalisms in speech and dress and 
manner. 

3. Exaggerations in pulpit statements, so habitual as 
to become unconscious, intended to enforce moral teach- 
ings, but in fact creating distrust in the minds of men 
accustomed to accuracy in statements of fact. 

4. Becoming extremists in special reforms, thus putting 
themselves out of harmony with practical reformers, 
and losing the confidence of business men. 

5. Willingness to become beneficiaries of special privi- 
leges which set them in a class apart. 

6. A tendency to drop into easy-going habits of 
thought and action, which lessen their energy and arrest 
their growth. 

It would be possible to continue this catalogue of per- 
sonal limitations, but these will be sufficient for the pur- 
poses of this discussion. Moreover, no one of them taken 
by itself, nor the whole of them taken together, reaches 
the chief point of our difficulty. 

The main reason why the work of the ministry seems 
unreal is that the very thing with which it is chiefly con- 
cerned has come to be regarded as comparatively un- 
important. A large and growing majority of the people 
in so-called Christian countries, if we except the com- 
municants of Greek and Roman churches, have ceased 
to look upon religion as absolutely essential to the in- 
dividual or collective life. To their minds it may still 
have its uses, but these uses lie at one side of the large 
activities which occupy the lives of busy men and women. 
More than this, in their view it not only has been thrust 
aside by the world’s work, but it has been left behind by 
the world’s progress. It belongs with the concerns of 
a past age, an age of individual superstition and 
ecclesiastical tyranny. In that age the Church main- 
tained its supremacy because it was supposed to hold 
the keys of eternal life, with power to bestow immortal 
joy and immunity from endless suffering. With the 
passing away of this view, religion has become remote 
from the vital interests of our time, along with alchemy, 
astrology, and other outgrown fancies of the race. The 
Church has become a negligible quantity, and the min- 
ister merely an eminently respectable functionary who 
may be called upon at fitting occasions to read the burial 
or marriage service, comfort the sick and unfortunate, 
and maintain appropriate services in the churches for 
those who still care to attend them. 
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Naturally young men hesitate to enter a profession 
thus handicapped by popular prejudice. At the same 
time the prevalence of such a false and unjust estimate 
of the minister’s place among men should be, to every 
man in the ranks, a challenge to disprove so mistaken an 
opinion and overcome so unfair a prejudice. But how? 
What is the remedy for a whole profession thus cour- 
teously assigned to the position of respectable onlookers 
at the world’s stage of action? In what way may the 
minister assert himself and take his rightful place among 
men? 

Manifestly, if he is to pluck out the mote of prejudice 
out of his brother’s eye, he must first cast out the beam 
that isin his own eye. And there is no doubt that the 
personal limitations peculiar to ministers, which have 
been already referred to, do much to strengthen and 
confirm this mistaken view of the pulpit and the Church, 
even though they are not primarily responsible for it. 
It becomes, then, our first task to review these with 
open-minded frankness and to look for the fitting remedy. 
This may not lie in every case with the ministers alone. I 
have no doubt that in many instances the laymen have 
contributed to the very causes which have produced their 
prejudice. Butin any event we must first of all be sen- 
sitive to our own shortcomings, and consciotis of our 
need of personal reform. 

Take the matter of aloofness of ministers from other 
men which is one of the more serious limitations. Whose 
fault is it, and how shall the fault be corrected? In 
the first place there is apt to be a radical defect in the 
minister’s education. Almost as a matter of course 
the theological graduate, on taking his first parish, is 
quite ignorant of the varied practical interests which 
absorb the time and attention of his laymen; and, as the 
average layman is apt to be about equally ignorant along 
lines of modern theology, there is at first a gulf between 
them which is notably well represented by Mark Twain 
in the effort of Buck Fanshaw’s pal Scotty to negotiate 
with the newly arrived divinity student concerning the 
funeral of his friend. This gulf may be bridged in time, 
provided the minister is ‘‘a! good fellow.” Good fel- 
lowship alone, however, is insufficient. He must rec- 
ognize the necessity of making a serious effort to compre- 
hend the point of view of laymen and to gain some in- 
formation concerning the practical interests which 
occupy all their faculties for six days in the week and a 
large share of their thought on the seventh. A minister 
is apt to hesitate about going to the office or place of 
business of any of his laymen, and such hesitation is 
right and prudent. Asa rule he should not go without 
anerrand or an invitation; but, if he has any tact, it ought 
not to be difficult for him to make an errand or secure 
an invitation. He may have to overcome a preliminary 
shade of suspicion that he is going to be a bore; but, if 
he is inreality a good fellow, he will be fully compensated 
by the cordiality which will be extended all the more 
heartily when he has disproved the suspicion. Having 
gone thus far, it should not be forgotten that the purpose 
of the visit is the enlightenment not of the layman, but 
of the minister. The latter should not be led, either by 
his own inclination or the formal politeness of his host, to 
talk about religion or the affairs of the parish, except in so 
far as required to do so by the necessity of some real 
errand, but should rather lead the layman to instruct 
him in matters connected with the latter’s business which 
the minister does not understand and of which he should 
be glad to learn. Wherever time and leisure permit, a 
genuine and unobtrusive interest on the part of a min- 
ister is sure to win a hearty response from any of his 
laymen; and almost without exception the gain to the 
minister from such a visit is greater than he would get 
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from the’ same amount of time devoted to the most 
up-to-dategand able treatise on economics, philosophy, 
or ethics. For what he may learn from such a visit is 
not an isolated set of unrelated jfacts, but quite the 
contrary,—an insight into the common commercial, in- 
dustrial, and financial currents of the life of the time, 
which will enable him, through first-hand information, 
to correct or supplement the false or incomplete de- 
ductions of theorists, while at the same time gaining the 
point of view of practical men who are doing the world’s 
work instead of theorizing about it. 

Then, too, as the layman discovers in his minister a 
genuine interest in the things which constitute so much 
of his own life, he will take pleasure in discussing with him 
the plans and problems which most closely concern him, 
thus bringing the two men into intimate relations of 
mutual confidence, respect, and sympathy. It is a 
truism that a house-going pastor makes a church-going 
people, but it is equally true that the minister who 
shows himself really interested in the affairs of his men 
will soon find them ready to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with him in those things which are supposed to be more 
especially his.concern. ‘They may at first do this merely 
because they believe in him; but, if heis the right sort 
of a leader, they will soon be taking responsibility in the 
affairs of the church with the same heartiness, because 
they believe also in the things for which he stands. 

I have assumed that the first move toward this closer 
intimacy between minister and laymen shculd come 
from the former, but this is one of those instances where 
the layman can hardly escape responsibility if he fails 
to place before his minister the open door of a hearty 
invitation. 

Concerning the second specification, those professional 
peculiarities in speech and dress and manner common 
among a certain class of ministers, there is little to say 
and much to avoid. ‘The clerical garb, the unctious 
tone, the use of churchly phrases, the professional 
manner, which proclaim, in social gatherings or on the 
street, ‘‘Here comes the minister,’ draws around him an 
invisible but effectual barrier, which hinders mutual 
understanding, and confirms in the mind of every one 
who meets him the impression of unreality against which 
we must strive. The remark of one of our official house- 
hold a year or two ago, that Unitarian ministers seem 
to be’ chiefly occupied for six days in the week in trying 
to act as if they were not ministers, leads us to hope, 
like the First Player, that ‘‘we have reformed that 
indifferently with us.”’ But the retort of Hamlet still 
applies,—‘‘Oh, reform it altogether!” 

The exaggerations of the pulpit have become pro- 
verbial. The reports of sermons in the Monday morning 
papers afford ample occasion to make the judicious 
grieve. Has the serving of wine at some private dinner 
been chronicled in the society columns of the preceding 
week, then the fashionable women of the metropolis 
are condemned en masse by some sensational preacher 
as tipplers, inebriates, and thoroughly immoral persons, 
though the preacher may have no personal knowledge 
whatever as:to the character or habits of a single member 
of the class he so wantonly attacks. If the playing of 
bridge at social gatherings has been mentioned in the 
press, then some pulpit is found denouncing this dragging 
of young women into the mire of moral degradation by 
means of this wide-spread craze for gambling. Should 
the sermon theme touch on the distribution of wealth, 
we are quite sure to find a sweeping statement that all 
great fortunes have been amassed by methods worse than 
piracy or highway robbery, and that the possessors of 
such fortunes are men unworthy to be recognized among 
decent people. In like manner corporations of all kinds 
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are apt to be described as existing chiefly for the purpose 
of violating law and perverting justice. Whatever 
special evil is attacked is usually referred to as increas- 
ing every year to a most alarming extent, though well- 
informed and reliable writers may have noted a steady 
but gradual improvement in that particular line for the 
past two or three generations. But let me not exag- 
gerate this evil. At its worst it is a weak and sense- 
less striving after sensational effects. At its best it is 
a mistaken effort at forcible and convincing speech, 
since, in the very nature of things, among thoughtful 
people a guarded statement is more convincing than a 
reckless one. In any event it is seriously prejudicial 
to the standing of the pulpit; for, although the purpose 
of the exaggerated statement may be to strengthen the 
influence of moral verities, its actual effect will be to 
weaken the influence of the preacher, especially among 
men who in their own conversation are accustomed to 
keep their statements of fact carefully within the limits 
of those things that are personally known to them to be 
true. It is not sufficient that the minister shall refrain 
from stating as true that which he knows to be false. 
A higher standard of accuracy than this may reasonably 
be expected of him; namely, that he shall never give the 
sanction of his own statement to any assertion which he 
does not know to be true of his own personal knowledge, 
and that he shall not repeat upon information any 
statement which he has not ample reason to believe to be 
true, and which he could not verify if challenged. Ex- 
treme cases of exaggeration, such as I have quoted, sub- 
stantially from actual reports, are, I believe, exceptional, 
and confined to preachers who would hardly satisfy 
any of our Committees on Fellowship. But, when we 
pass to lesser degrees of exaggeration in the pulpit, I 
fear it must be confessed that, with but few exceptions, 
‘“‘the trail of the serpent is over them all.” The fact 
that the pulpit statements of a minister usually pass 
unchallenged, owing to the time and place of their 
delivery and the nature of his office, constitutes a tempta- 
tion and a danger which should be kept in mind whenever 
he prays for help ‘‘to lay aside the sins which so easily 
beset us.” 

Every minister who undertakes to discuss matters 
lying outside the range of, his own experience should 
heed carefully the advice given by a distinguished lawyer 
to a beginner who came to him asking the secret of his 
success. ‘‘I will tell you,’ said the experienced ad- 
vocate, ‘‘in four words,—Always verify your  refer- 
ences!” 

Closely allied to the exaggerations of the pulpit, 
and equally prejudicial to its influence, is the tendency 
to take extreme and untenable positions in matters of 
special reform. ‘Take, by way of illustration, two par- 
ticular social ideals which have been the aim of reform 
effort throughout the Christian centuries, and, to some 
extent, long prior to our era,—Peace and Temperance. 
Every right-minded person desires the triumph of both. 
But, when it comes to the method of attainment, there is 
a wide diversity of opinion among people who are equally 
sincere, moral, and high-minded. Out of this diversity 
three distinct classes emerge,—the laissez faire obstruc- 
tionist, who opposes any interference with the existing 
order of things; the theoretical idealist, who ignores 
existing conditions and tendencies, and demands that 
the thing which is ideally perfect shall be adopted as an 
immediate programme; and the practical reformer, who 
stands for progress toward the ideal just as fast and just 
as far as the existing status will permit. Over against 
him stands the inertia of those who wish to retain the 
present order unchanged, while too often his best efforts 
are neutralized by the dstrust and antagonism of the 
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impractical theorists, who, with their impossible pro- 
grammes, are continually furnishing arguments to the 
opponents of all reform. Most laymen who are interested 
at all in ethical progress belong to this class of practical 
reformers, while the tendency with ministers who have 
never come in touch with the practical working out of 
reform measures is to range themselves with the theo- 
retical idealists. If peace is desirable, they argue, then 
it is wicked to build warships, and appropriations to 
maintain a powerful navy are worse than wasteful: 
they are a menace to the welfare of the country and a 
reproach to the Christian character of its-people. It is 
vain that practical reformers call attention to the fact 
that the position of our country as a naval power enabled 
its president, a year ago, to bring pressure to bear upon 
the belligerents in the most destructive war in the 
history of the world, and helped secure an honorable 
peace on the eve of a gigantic battle; that the same 
influence is even now bringing about more peaceful and 
friendly relations among the fretful and warlike South 
American countries; and especially that the one man 
who stands most prominent to-day in the world’s re- 
gard as a promoter of peace is the man who publicly 
advocates the policy of carrying a big stick as an aid to 
the persuasiveness of gentle speech. All these things 
pass for nothing in the presence of their demand that 
those in authority shall act as if universal peace were a 
present reality. 

In like manner, in dealing with the subject of tem- 
perance, since drunkenness is recognized as an evil, they 
conclude that all moral people should be earnest advo- 
cates of prohibition, notwithstanding the fact that abun- 
dant evidence can be produced of the failure of this 
method of dealing with the problem in most cities and 
larger towns. It is not because these men are bigoted 
or Pharisaical that they hold these extreme positions. 
Some of them may be such; but those who best represent 
the type are men of pure and lofty motives, sweet and 
noble in character, most inspiring and helpful in personal 
and pastoral relations, but they have never learned to 
adjust their ideals to actual conditions, nor to realize that 


a compromise which falls far short of their ultimate aim 


may be the best programme for to-day. Hence, without 
at all intending it, they help -to emphasize the fatal im- 
pression of the unreality of our profession. 

I approach with some hesitation the most delicate 
phase of the limitations of ministers, their willingness to 
become the beneficiaries of special privileges as such. 
Too often, I fear, it begins in the divinity school, owing 
to the mistaken kindness which has found expression in 
the form of aid for worthy young men preparing for the 
ministry. It would be far better in most cases for the 
young tan to take more time and pay his way, the loss 
of time being more than compensated by the indepen- 
dence acquired, as well as the practical knowledge gained. 
The evil effects of this kind of a start for the ministry 
are well set out by J. G. Holland in his description of the 
character of Peter Mullens, an extreme illustration of the 
type. ‘‘Having, as he supposed,” says Dr. Holland, 
“‘given himself up to the Church, he was always looking 
for gifts. No gift humiliated him. He lived by them, 
and his willing dependence on others had robbed him of 
the one thing which could make him of any use to the 
Church,—his manhood.’ This disposition to receive 
gifts which are bestowed merely because he is a min- 
ister, and not in the ordinary way of personal friendship, 
becomes. worse as he enters the active ministry, because 
it places him in an attitude toward other men, which dif- 
fers chiefly in degree from that of the Mendicant Friars. 
But worst of all is our position when, in sickness or old 
age, we are forced to become beneficiaries of some fund, 
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however designated, which is charitably provided for 
‘‘Ministerial Relief.” Iam compelled to admit that such 
provision is a present necessity, and that we all have a 
weather eye on that fund which President Eliot is so 
thoughtfully fostering, and feel a gratifying sense of 
security with each new bequest. But let us frankly 
acknowledge that in principle such a fund is as absurd 
as would be a similar provision for infirm and indigent 
lawyers, decrepit and destitute doctors, or worn-out and 
broken-down statesmen. If the minister is to stand on 
the same self-respecting basis as men in other professions, 
then he must have the same opportunity for indepen- 
dent self-support. 

This involves two questions,—adequacy of income and 
the age limit. I do not believe, with Dr. English, that 
men are deterred from entering the ministry by fear of 
being underpaid, not because they do not consider the 
financial side of life,—for such a claim would be prompted 
either by folly or affectation,—but every vigorous young 
man feels confident of his ability to take care of himself 
and those dependent upon him, wherever you may put 
him, and doesn’t ask to be guaranteed an income in ad- 
vance. But the humiliating spectacle of seeing members 
of the profession he is about to enter, or their widows 
and orphans, made objects of charity, may well give pause 
to any high-spirited young man. 

If ministers are to give their time to the demands of 
their profession, and rely upon it for support, then their 
salaries should be sufficient to support their families in a 
manner suitable to their surroundings, and still leave 
a margin for investment to meet those contingencies 
which it is the duty of every man to provide for. I wish 
to emphasize this feature of annual saving and invest- 
ment; for I believe there exists an absurd and illogical 
prejudice against it, among both ministers and laity, 
a feeling that it is somehow worldly and unworthy for a 
minister to save up any portion of his salary to provide 
for future needs. Now, in our best philanthropy we 
are trying to educate the lower classes to refuse aid as 
far as possible, and to bend every energy to become self- 
supporting. Why, then, should it seem commendable 
that ministers pursue a policy that is certain to make them 
and their families, at some time and in some form, de- 
pendent on the charitably inclined, unless it happens that 
the minister has a source of income outside of his pro- 
fession? Save in the case of such fortunate but very ex- 
ceptional person, itis the duty of every minister as a good 
citizen to make provision for the future needs of himself 
and family, and equally the duty of his parish to make 
it possible for him to do so. Thus only may we hope to 
maintain our standing among men. It remains to con- 
sider the age limit as affecting the earning capacity of the 
minister. There is a popular tradition that at the age 
of fifty the minister encounters a ‘‘dead line” beyond 
which the experienced man stands at a disadvantage in 


‘competition with inexperienced youth. But at fifty 


men in other walks of life are just beginning to realize 
the results of their previous efforts. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the writer, the statesman, the banker, the manu- 
facturer, and the merchant have just reached the period 
when their judgments are soundest, their achievements 
most excellent, and their opinions and services most 
eagerly sought for. It would seem a strange anomaly if 
ministers alone become useless at an age when other men 
are just arriving at their best. Manifestly there is some 
misapprehension which may be corrected by considering 
this phase of the subject in connection with the tendency 
of ministers to fall into easy-going habits of thought and 
action. The fact that a minister is left to decide what 
use he shall make of each particular day and hour out of 
a large range of legitimate duties, conditioned only by 
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the Sunday service and the occasional function, presents 
a constant temptation to choose, perhaps unconsciously, 
the thing which is most congenial. And, since his train- 
ing has been so largely along the line of reading and study, 
his choice is apt to take the form of gratifying his delight 
in books to the exclusion, or at least the partial neglect, 
of other interests which should command the liveliest 
exercise of his energies. This temptation is rendered 
all the more dangerous because it is so easy to justify 
himself on the ground of the necessity of keeping his mind 
in touch with the thought of the time, while overlooking 
the equal necessity of keeping his sympathies in touch 
with the life of the time. To be of service the minister 
must be a growing man, alert and sensitive to all that 
interests humanity, keeping alive the enthusiasm and 
the constructive imagination which lend ardor to youth, 
while gaining all the time in breadth and maturity of 
judgment. If he fails entirely to do these things, he may 
well become useless at fifty or even sooner, just as a doctor 
or a lawyer would become useless to his patients or 
clients who should lose touch with the world’s progress as 
affecting his profession, or just as the merchant would 
fail who undertook to carry on his business by methods 
in vogue even twenty years ago. 

In any occupation a man ceases to be useful when he 
ceases to grow. And, in so far as ministers have neglected 
this obvious principle, a preference on the part of parishes 
for young men indicates nothing more serious than the 
triumph of hope over experience, which sees in every 
new and untried preacher a possible realization of the 
pulpit’s need for vigorous and progressive men. 

On the other hand there are not lacking notable in- 
stances among us of men whose usefulness has increased 
as their age advanced, and who have rendered their 
most valuable service long past fifty or sixty, or even 
the Biblical limit of ‘‘threescore years and ten.”’ There 
is no need to mention the name of one who, when well 
past fourscore, remains in active service, occupying most 
acceptably the position of chaplain of the leading legis- 
lative body in the land, while at the same time respond- 
ing to constant demands for lectures and sermons and 
literary work. A delighted thrill of active, glowing, 
human interest is stirred by the thought of another of 
our ministers who, at the same advanced age, after a 
life singularly rich and happy in the service of humanity, 
and still retaining the vigor of a robust manhood, is at 
present in sole charge of the most important church in 
our denomination. Other instances, hardly less striking, 
might easily be mentioned, all tending to illustrate the 
same reassuring fact that there is no dead line for a live 
man. 

In general, as applying to the limitations of the clergy, 
I believe the standing and prestige of our profession would 
be greatly enhanced by a serious effort on our part to 
follow both the precept and example of the president of 
our nation in his well-known theory of life, of which he 
says, ‘‘I wish to preach not the doctrine of ignoble ease, 
but the doctrine of the strenuous life.” 

Turning to the more serious difficulty which confronts 
us, the indifference of the modern world to religion itself, 
we find that the pulpit has always commanded attention 
and respect when it has spoken with authority. True, 
this authority in the past has been based upon false as- 
sumptions, which have been thoroughly disproved by 
the advance of modern thought. And, since the apologists 
for these false assumptions insisted upon identifying 
them with religion, it is not surprising that undiscriminat- 
ing minds should accept the logical conclusion that re- 
ligion itself has been discredited. 

But religion is the fundamental unity which binds all 
life in one with the universal, It is founded on eternal 
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Truth and must survive all mistakes and changes in the 
doctrines put forth in its name. It is a vital principle 
growing and expanding in the soil of human need and 
in the atmosphere of moral progress, and its function 
is the sympathetic service of mankind in all the processes 
of its upward growth. It cannot be discredited by 
advancing thought, for it is itself the very heart of evolu- 
tion. Its need is greatest in an age of greatest progress, 
and its authority should not be less, but more, becatse 
it appeals to the enlightened reason rather than to the 
lower faculties of fear and superstition. Never before has 
there been such an opportunity as that which belongs 
of right to the prophet of the new faith to speak with a 
note of clear and positive authority when he proclaims 
the laws of the living God-as the controlling sanction 
of the moral order. But he must recognize the fact that 
this is no time for feeble apologetics or the presentation 
of religion as a tentative philosophy of life. He must 
be the exponent of a living creed, one who has realized in 
his own experience the vitalizing power of rational relig- 
ion, and has comprehended in his contact with the world 
the universal need of such religion as the only adequate 
solution of the complicated problems of the time. 

Is it too much, then, to expect that with renewed 
courage and larger comprehension of our responsibility 
we may restore our noble profession to its honorable place 
and ancient prestige; that the pulpit of the future may 
again attract to itself strong men, filled with a passion 
for righteousness; and that, when new truth breaks forth, 
it will be given from that pulpit with logic more compell- 
ing than ecclesiastical authority, a persuasion more con- 
vincing than creeds, and a fraternalism so fine and high 
that men may comprehend their kinship to one another 
and their dependence upon Almighty God? 

NewTon, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Clouds. 


Born of the waters are we, 
Clean of original stain; 
Fresh from the salt of the sea, 
Pure from the marsh and the plain. 


Borne of the Breezes above, 
Whithersoever they go, 
Made in a mystical love, 
Mothers of Rain and of Snow. 
—John B. Tabb. 


A Prophecy. 


I happened, by good fortune, a few days ago, on an 
old book which is partly a novel and partly a sermon. 
It is called ‘‘Margaret Percival in} America, a tale edited 
by a New England minister, A.B.,” being a sequel to 
“Margaret Percival, edited by Rev. William Sewell, © 
B.A.” 

Even in the contrast between A.B. and B.A. there 
is a jest which is almost a satire, although to the mo- 
ment in which I write no one has guessed this ‘‘joke’”’ 
excepting myself. The underlying truth, not known 
to me in 1850, and hardly known to many people in 
1906, was this: that few people who read look in the 
least below the surface as they read. Most critics for 
the press do not get beyond the table of contents. 

In the years between 1840 and 1850 the thoughtful 
and conscientious people of England were greatly ex- 
cited by what was called the Puseyite Controversy, or 
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the Tractarian Movement. John Henry Newman, since 
then Cardinal Newman, had been received into the 
Roman Church. The Tractarian Movement, whether 
in the interest of the High Church of England 
or of the Church of Rome, was at its best. What af- 
fected us in America most was that Miss Sewell, a highly 
accomplished woman, a very earnest subject of the 
Church of England, and at the same time one of the 
first novelists of the century, was publishing a series 
of charming religious novels. The younger readers of 
these lines have never heard of one of them. But those 
who have passed the fifties remember ‘“‘Amy Herbert,” 
“Laneton Parsonage’ (spelt Lauton in the encyclo- 
pedias), “Margaret Percival,’ and ‘‘Ursula.”’ In these 
stories for young people, read by half the thoughtful 
young men and maidens of England and America, you 
were taught how to tread on that narrow rope way, 
which, as she thought, swung between the Church of 
Rome, on the one hand, and the awful depths of ‘‘Dis- 
sent’’ on the other. 

I was younger than I am now, and for feats of dar- 
ing I had as an accomplice my sister Lucretia. We 
covenanted and agreed together that we would bring 
Margaret Percival to America. We would show Mar- 
garet Percival that ‘‘the Church” is a reality much larger 
than the Anglican Establishment. Indeed, we thought 
we could show her that in our larger American system, 
where every one is born into the Church of Christ if the 
first four words of the Lord’s Prayer can be trusted, 
the Anglican Church itself is simply one more body 
of Dissenters,—like the Greek Church, or the Lutheran 
Church, or any other of the national organizations which 
the American Church folds kindly in its embrace. 

So we conceived the plan, which I still think was 
what the French teachers call pas mal, of bringing Miss 
Sewell’s heroine, Margaret Percival, to America. We 
introduced her into a group of conscientious Christian 
people, who taught her gradually that the ‘‘right little, 
tight little island’ was not the whole of the Christian 
world. Point by point she extended her reading, more 
and more troubled as her eyes opened farther and farther, 
until at last, in the order of Divine Providence, she found, 
in the admirable preface to the American book of Com- 
mon Prayer, these words:— _ 

“The different religious denominations of Christians 
‘in these States were left at full and equal liberty to model 
and organize their respective churches.” ‘Their re- 
spective churches. Then they are churches,” cried 
Margaret Percival. ‘There can be churches without 
our sort of bishops. Anna Wilkey and I need not be 
separated by fear of schism. The highest authority 
in my own dear church declares it so.”’ : 

And so the closing pages of our sequel to Miss Sewell’s 
Margaret Percival go into a brief explanation of the 
more excellent way. They show what the real Church 
of America is. 

Of course Margaret had to write this to her dear 
brother George at Oxford. 

By what was not a bad dramatic conclusion her letter 
to this High Church brother crossed on the ocean his 
letter to her. 

“Dear Margaret,—I send you some books. Read them 
carefully. They are not such as we read at dear Uncle 
Henry’s knee, but they are such as our men are writing 
to-day, as, one by one, they swing back from Newman- 
ism. : 

“Here are: Francis W. Newman ‘On the Soul, her 
Sorrows and Aspirations’; J. A. Froude’s ‘Nemesis of 
Faith,’ the book which was made notorious beyond its 
intrinsic worth, because the authorities burned it at 
college; and Francis Newman’s ‘Phases of Faith.’ ” 
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Moses Dresser Phillips, of Phillips & Sampson, pub- 
lished our little book with cordial enthusiasm. Phillips 
& Sampson was a firm of young men, who led the way 
in restoring the publishing enterprise of Boston. Let 
us hope that the little book did what it was written 
for. 

What I know is that it went to its own place. A 
few years ago I tried to hunt up the stereotyped plates, 
that we might perhaps print another edition. But no! 
They had gone to their own place. At this moment 
they are in some damp wooden boxes, under some side- 
walk in Boston, no one knows where. No one knows, 
indeed, who owns them. This is because nobody owns 
them. And, until Boston is overwhelmed by the ashes 
from the Blue Hills and becomes another Pompeii, no 
one will conduct the series of excavations which will 
bring them to the light. 

This is all right, nor do I deplore this sequel to a 
chivalrous adventure. What interests and pleases me 
in the remembrances of that adventure is this little 
story of what became of the books themselves. 

The title was attractive, for Miss Sewell’s book was 
well known. Then the book was founded on the eter- 
nal realities: that is a good thing if you write a book. 
What happened was that four or five editions of it were 
immediately sold. I think that no critic for the press 
ever read it. I know that the ‘“‘Dissenting’”’ papers 
never read it. But, on the other hand, I have good 
reason to know that four or five thousand copies were 
sold. Where were they sold? Happily, they were sold 
in High Church Episcopal circles. They are to be 
found now nowhere but in the libraries of Episcopal 
Sunday-schools. The Latitudinarianism of the book 
never elicited any comment. May one venture to think, 
however, that some infant Crapsey read them in child- 
hood, and that we now see the vigorous leaves which 
have sprung from that planting. 

Here is a little scrap from the letter which Margaret 
Percival in America received from her brother in Eng- 
land, which, as the Almanac says, will do for any longi- 
tude. Fifty-six years have tried it, and the words are 
as true now as they were then. ‘Margaret, if you hear 
that I have given up my cure, do not think that I have 
given up my faith. Only think that it has grown brighter 
and wider. Let the little books that I send you show 
you that we will, in the end, give voice and life, which 
shall break down all walls of division, and show to all 
angels the reunited army of the various companies in 
various uniforms, with various arms of the great army 
of the Living God.” EDWARD E. HALE. 


Prayer. 


Let us come to our Father with meekness and humility, 
in penitence and sorrow, and say, I have sinned, O God, 
I have sinned against thee, and am not worthy to be called 
thy child. But do thou have mercy upon me. Remem- 
ber not against me the transgressions of my youth and the 
follies and sins of my whble life, but have mercy upon me. 
Cleanse me from mine iniquities and make me holy. I 
would give myself up to thee. I would submit to what- 
ever thou mayest appoint. I would obey thee. Cast me 
not away. O thou who art of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, take pity upon me and save me from my sins. 
O Lord, lift us up and lead us in the way of life. Make 
us to know thy great salvation. Quicken us by thine 
Holy Spirit, and breathe into our hearts newness of life, 
that as in time past we have lived unto the world, so in 
time to come we may live to God. 
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Literature. 


REMINISCENCES OF BISHOPS AND ARCH- 
BISHOPS. By Henry Codman Potter. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Illustrated. 
$2 net.—Bishop Potter has lived many years, 
and has had rare opportunities to know and 
understand the bishops and other dignitaries 
of the Episcopal Church in England and 
America. Now, with an easy style and with 
a genial temper, he puts on record some of 
his reminiscences. The present writer long 
ago heard a story concerning Bishop Brooks 
which he feared was too good to be true. 
Happily it may be found in this book. When 
Brooks sat for the first time in the house of 
Bishops, he, being a junior, was near the 
door. As Bishop Potter, one of the digni- 
taries of the house, was going out one day, 
Brooks plucked him by the sleeve and, draw- 
ing him down, whispered in his ear, ‘‘Henry, 
is it always as dull as this?” ‘The story is 
characterictic of Bishop Brooks and credi- 
table to both of them. The good bishop of 
Boston could not:abide law-making; and, 
if we may trust to a statement apparently 
made on good authority, he had not much 
more regard for lawn-making, and always 
refused to have a photograph of himself 
taken in his clerical robes. The picture which 
appears in this volume, it is asserted, was 
made after his death by joining his head to 
another bishop’s robe. We have also Epis- 
copal authority for a story told concerning 
Archbishop Temple, who did not always rec- 
ognize people whom he ought to know. In- 
quiring very kindly of a young man concern- 
ing his father, he was told that his father was 
dead. ‘Then,” said the Archbishop, “‘the 
widow, your mother, how is she?” ‘Thank 
you,” said the guest a little stiffly, “‘she is 
quite well.” Afterward, asking who the 
young man was, he was told that he was the 
Duke of Connaught. Such reminiscences, 
with many graver matters, make up a book 
which will be interesting to many who do not 
belong to the Church and had no personal 
knowledge of the men described. 


A HEBREW AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. Based on Gesenius 
and edited by Francis Brown, S. R. Driver, 
and Charles A. Briggs. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $7.50 net.—It is now over 
fifty years since Robinson’s Gesenius was 
issued, Taking that edition as the basis 
of their work, with constant reference to 
recent German editions of Gesenius, the new 
editors have aimed to make this lexicon now 
represent all the resources of modern scholar- 
ship. The American editors are successors of 
Dr. Robinson in Union Theological Seminary 
of New York; and Canon Driver, ee 
professor of Hebrew at Oxford, is regarded 
as the foremost authority on the subject 
in Great Britain and one of the best Hebrew 
scholars in the world. Although due ac- 
knowledgment is made of the work of those 
who have gone before them, the lexicon is, 
in essential respects, a new and original 
work, and is expected to become the stand- 
ard work in the English language. The 
intent of the editors is to furnish material 
for the use of exact scholars, to make the 
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way easy for beginners, and to invite to the 
study of Hebrew ‘‘the large and increasing 
number of persons, both men and women, 
who are not content with a superficial knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament Scriptures.” 
They have made not merely a dictionary 
of the Hebrew language, but they furnish 
also a vast amount of information, so ar- 
ranged and classified that the ordinary stu- 
dent may learn a host of things concerning 
the language and literature which will assist 
him to an understanding of the Hebrew Bible. 
The Aramaic words are separated from the 
Hebrew and put in an appendix by them- 
selves, so that the student may identify 
them without labor or difficulty. A. vast 
deal of labor has gone into the examination 
of every passage in which a word occurs, so 
that to a considerable extent this work is 
also a concordance of the original words of 
the Old Testament. 


‘REMINISCENCES OF A MISSIONARY BISHOP. 
By the Right Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D., 
LL.D. New York: Thomas. Whittaker 
& Co. $2—Elected to the bishopry in 
1866, Bishop Tuttle was on the frontier, 
when there was a frontier to American life, 
and had such experiences as will come to a 
man of nerve and ‘religious consecration 
whose lot is cast among the turbulent ele- 
ments of society in the making in a new 
country. What there was not known of 
wickedness in the mining towns of the West 
a generation ago was not known any- 
where, even east of Suez. Bishop Tuttle had 
for a companion a sympathetic wife who 
from the beginning saved many of the rec- 
ords and tokens of the strange life they lived, 
and, after many years, insisted that they 
should be put in order. At last, as the work 
of many vacations and after the wife was 
gone, the book was finished. In 1867 it is 
written that the Bishop “arrived at Boisé 
with a broken neck, bruised head, aching 
bones, sore throat, and disturbed temper.” 
The moral and spiritual experiences that 
follow are almost as rough as the external 
conditions of life in Idaho at that time. 
The book has the atmosphere of genuine- 
ness, and shows what may be done by men 
who know how to meet their fellow-men with 
sympathy and with an absolutely unself- 
ish purpose to make this a better world. 
In the preface we read that, besides acced- 
ing to the wishes of his wife, his main purpose 
was to pen “‘an honest record out from a 
tenderly grateful heart of how kind and good 
and helpful to a brother man were those who 
were wrong in belief and those who were 
wild and wicked in conduct, of the men whom 
he knew and loved in the mountains.” The 
man who could pen that sentence is worthy 
of honor, whatever his creed may be. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON ASTRONOMY. Essays and 
Addresses by Simon Newcomb. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Illustrated. $2.—All 
who have seen and heard Prof. New- 
comb, or read his essays, know that he is 
one of our most sagacious and active stu- 
dents of the science of astronomy. He is 
not a dreamer; and, although’ he deals with 
phenomena which overwhelm the imagina- 
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tion with their vastness and grandeur, he 
keeps the equable mind of the self-controlled 
observer. If we bear in mind that the Latin 
word specula, a watch-tower or lookout, has 
the same root as speculator, we may say 
that in the best sense of the word Prof. 
Newcomb is a speculator. From his watch- 
tower in an observatory he looks out upon 
the heavens and by the aid of the mirror, or 
speculum (another Latin word from the same 
root), he brings the heavenly bodies near 
and studies their nature, their origin, their 
motions, and, assembling many wonderful 
facts concerning them, he speculates as to 
their future. But, with all his reserye and 
strictly logical methods, he is aware of the 
fact, unknown to the majority of intelligent 
people, that mathematics, and especially 
geometry in its various forms, gives to the 
imagination a range and scope unknown 
elsewhere. It is the science which opens to 
the mind of man the infinite and eternal. 
Hints of all these things and many more the 
intelligent reader who is not a technical 
student may find in this noteworthy volume. 


Tue IncuBATOR BABy. By Ellis Parker 
Butler. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. . 75 
cents—The story is amusing: but there is 
more than the story in this sketch of the baby 
brought up under scientific principles, under 
the direct oversight of a committee appointed 
by a local federation of women’s clubs. 
The age-long rights of his majesty, the baby, 
and of his royal regent, the mother, may 
sometimes seem to be endangered by rules 
and regulations; but the baby continues 
to hold his own, and there is weak-minded 
competition for his favor now, as in the 
days of cradles and midnight promenades. 
At least, so the conclusion of this story in- 
dicates. The final word of the doctor, 
however, is significant. ‘‘A mother is all 
right when you can’t get a grandmother; 
but—what this baby needs more than 
anything else is a course of good, old-style 
grandmothering.”’ Grandmothers will all 
believe that the story is neither satire nor 
pathos nor pure fun, but good common sense. 


SaturpAy Mornincs. By Caroline 
French Benton. Boston: Dana Estes & Co. 
About a year ago we gave hearty welcome 
to A Little Cook-book for Little Girls, thank- 
ful to have found a book that made the art 
of cooking as attractive as the art of paint- 
ing or music to one not anartist born. After 
Margaret had learned to cook, she learned 
how to keep house; and the process of her 
experiments and discoveries is told in this 
volume. Every branch of housekeeping 
is explained in simple but thoroughly prac- 
tical fashion; and, while it may not tempt to 
trial quite so alluringly as the story of Mar- 
garet’s cooking, the book is yet a distinct ad- 
dition to the small daughter’s library, and will 
give her a sensible idea of her duties and op- 
portunities, It might be confessed that there 
are many older housekeepers who ought to 
profit by these hints. 


Boy BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS. By Etta 
Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co.—Fortunate 
is the small child who, after,he has learned 
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his letters, is put to read in a book like this, 
that is truly interesting. Little Boy Blue, 
Mistress Mary, Tommy Tucker, and other 
familiar characters of the Mother Goose 
Rhymes appear as real children and have 
adventures curiously connected with the 
events that made their names famous. 
Children may learn why Mary’s lamb went 
to school, what the mouse was looking for 
when he ran up the clock, why one little pig 
went to market, and other unexpected ex- 
planations. The authors of this book have 
had much experience with small children, 
and may be trusted to know intimately their 
tastes. Although the book is intended for 
the smallest readers, it will doubtless inter- 
est kindergarten children to whom the 
alphabet is yet unknown territory. The 
book is illustrated by Maud Tousey. 


THe DEAR OL_p Home, By Sara E. 
Ambler. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50——The especial charm of this volume 
is in its revelation of two delightful little 
Amish children. The Amish sect among 
the Pennsylvania Dutch are “folks that 
live by the rulin’s and teachin’s of the 
Bible,” as Mr, Peter explains in the story; 
and Beppy and Pharaoh inherit not only 
the seriousness of a theology taken literally, 
but also certain quaint superstitions that 
will be as new to small readers of the book 
as they were to Serena and Dicky, the other 
two members of this attractive quartette. 
The four have great experiences together, 
and the story is told with such simplicity 
and originality that it takes a distinctive 
place in the juvenile literature. 


WHEN I was A Boy IN Japan. By 
Sakae Shioya. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. 75 cents.—We have had 
not many glimpses of Japanese home life 
written from the Japanese point of view. 
Sakae Shioya is a student at Yale University, 
and his reminiscences of boyhood are written 
directly to young American readers after an 
experience in this country which has shown 
him points of difference in national customs 
and characteristics. His English is effec- 
tive, and he gives an interesting picture of 
the Japanese boys and girls. He is the son 
of a samurai, and indicates incidentally 
something of the difficulties which naturally 
presented themselves to one trained for a 
career under the ancient feudal régime and 
suddenly called on to face the era of new 
civilization. 

THe Camp ON LETTER K By Clarence 
B. Burleigh. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Company. $1.50.—Mr. Burleigh’s 
books have been compared to those of Elijah 
Kellogg. He is the editor of the Kennebec 
Journal, of Augusta, Me., son of ex-Gov. 
Burleigh, and, like Kellogg, a graduate of 
Bowdoin. He has placed the scenes of his 
first story in Aroostook County, where 
smuggling across the Canadian line has been 
common. The capture of smugglers sup- 
plies the climax of the story; but, before that, 
the boys, whose adventures are here narrated, 
enjoy playing practical jokes on each other 
and have several exciting experiences They 
are no story-book heroes, these young fel- 
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lows, but. real. boys, fond of fun and even 
mischief, but working their way to manhood 


ANN Boyp. By Will N. Harben. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.—Mr. 
Harben’s new novel has an unusual plot 
and equally unusual characters. It isa study 
of Southern life,—that Southern life of to- 
day in which the ancient standards are re- 
versed, and the man who works is likely to 
be the gentleman. Ann Boyd is a strong 
woman, who fights single-handed with fate, 
fortifying herself against suspicion and ill- 
treatment, and conquered at last, almost 
against her will, by the regenerative forces 
of her own nature. The book takes one close 
to human instincts of envy, revenge, and 
other evil passions; but it illustrates, too, 
the truth that “‘evil in its nature is decay,” 
finally to be overcome of good. The book 
is suggestive and well worth reading. 


A Puritan .- KNIGHT ERRANT. By 
Edith Robinson. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
This story of a young Puritan, dubbed 
knight by Harry Vane, appeared some four 
years ago, and took its place at once as a 
thoughtful study of early New England days, 
written for children, but indicating colonial 
events that have been proved significant in 
history. Miss Robinson has devoted her- 
self to the interpretation of the child life of 
this period, but she does not forget that the 
human interest of a tale is more important 
than the bare record of events. Faith 
Hutchinson is a good specimen of the Puri- 
tan heroine, in whom rules and regulation 
failed to smother the spice of mischief and 
independence. 


Four Boys IN THE YELLOWSTONE. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.50.—Mr. 
Tomlinson is a prolific writer whose stories 
for boys have usually had more or less his- 
torical interest. In the present instance 
the interest is that of travel, while the story 
is slight and the incidents unimportant. 
The four boys who travel together through 
the Yellowstone are bright fellows, intent 
on getting the most from their trip. Their 
experiences with disagreeable travelling com- 
panions are emphasized, but they maintain 
their good nature to the end. 


JimMIe SuTER. By Martha James. Bos- 
ton: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.25.—Jimmie is no story-book hero, but a 
boy like other boys, fond of fun, but obliged 
to work, and bright enough to see that work 
is the best kind of fun when taken in the right 
spirit and measure. The story is pleasantly 
put together; and, without especial claims 
to originality, it will keep the small reader 
interested in Jimmie’s doings and in his play- 
mates. 


Miscellaneous. 


Rev. Francis N. Peloubet, D.D., author 
of notes on the International Lessons and 
several commentaries for teachers, sends out 
through the house of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons Studies in the Book of Job, intended for 
the use of advanced classes in the Sunday- 
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school, for Biblical literature courses in high 
schools and colleges, for evening services, 
and for individual use. He accepts Job as a 
Biblical drama illuminating the problem of 
evil, and has found it, by actual experience 
in the class-room to be deeply interesting 
as a study and able to satisfy perplexed and 
suffering souls. The main emphasis is placed 
on the invigorating teaching of the drama, 
although literary and critical questions have 
been neglected. The notes, comments, and 
references are full; and the suggestions make 
individual study easy and interesting, al- 
though this arrangement is especially adapted 
to class study. 


Literary Notes. 


Lilian Gertrude Dreyfus, daughter of Bos- 
ton’s well-known merchant, A.Shuman, who 
under her maiden name, gained much praise 
for her first volume of poems, From Me to 
You, published some years since, has com- 
pleted a second volume of verse, which will 
be published by Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company, November 1, in very attractive 
form, under the title of In Praise of Leaves, 


Books Received. 


From Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. 
Based on Gesenius. Edited by Francis Brown, S. R. 
Driver, and Charles A. Briggs. $7.50. 

ie -Bound. By John Greenleaf Whittier. Tilustrated. 

30. 
Su Walter Scott’s Quentin Durward. 60 cents, 
A Borrowed Sister. By Eliza Orne White. §$r. 
From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

The Story of Marie de Rozel, Huguenot.. By Alicia 
Aspinwall. 75 cents. 

A Child’s Recollections of Tennyson. By Edith Nicholl 
Ellison. $x net. 

A Toy ‘fragedy. By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 

From Thomas ¥. Crowell & Co., 
A Heart Garcen, By J. R. Miller. 65 cents. 
Swinburne’s Poems. Selected and edited by Arthur 


Beatty, Ph.D. 75 cents. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By J. R. Miller, D.D. 50 
cents. 
By Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 
The Happy Family. By George Hodges. 


$1.50. 
New York. 


Great Riches. 75 cents. 

75 cents. 

Every Mana King. By Orison Swett “Marden. fr. 

The Spirit of Democracy. By Charles Fletcher Dole. 

1.25 

Apicdken Character By Brander Matthews. 7s cents. 

The World’s Christmas-tree. By Charles E. Jefferson. 
75 cents. 


The Open Secret of Nazareth. By Bradley Gilman. $1. 


From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York. 
Reminiscences of a Missionary Bishop. By the Right 


Rev. D. S. Tuttle, D.D. 
Briefs from Our Times. By Morgan M. Sheedy. §1. 
From G. P. Puinam’s Sons, New York. 
A Spinner in the Sun. By Myrtle Reed. LK 50. 
fobs Calvin. By Williston Walker. $1.3 
eminiscences of Bishops and Bechiiehaca) 
Codman Potter. $2. 
From The Macmillan Company, New York. 
A History of the Inquisition of Spain. By Henry Charles 
Lea, LL.D. In four volumes. Vol. II. §2.s0. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York, 
Side Lights on Astronomy. Essays and Addresses by 
Simon Newoomb. Illustrated. $2. 
Che Gentleman Ragman. By Wilbur Nesbit. 
From Pafraets Book Co., Troy, N.Y. 
christ among the Cattle. A Sermon by Frederic Row- 
land Marvin. 


By Henry 


$1.50. 


Any one willing to aid 
ins,either a slarge ‘or a 
small way in the distri- 
bution of sound and con- 
vincing literature on the 
temperance question is 
requested to communicate 
with the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society, 25 Bea- 
con Street, Boston. 
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Dining with the Doctor. 


Patty and Polly and Prissy May Proctor 
Once were invited to dine with the doctor. 
With oysters came tablets of chocolate brown, 
With Sprudel water to wash them down; 
The soup was seasoned with syrup of squills, 
The salmon was garnished with ipecac pills, 
The turkey stuffing had rhubarb in, 
Potatoes were powdered with pancreatin; 
With cod liver oil was the salad dressed, 
Dotted with tablets of quinine compressed; 
Wine of calomel ended the feast, 
And with this bit of thought the guests were released: 
“Our ills come of eating,” the doctor said, 
“But my dinners make people immune as the dead.” 
Patty and Polly and Prissy May Proctor 
Never again went to dine with the doctor. 
—Emma C. Dowd, in Good Housekeeping. 
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For the Flag. 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


II. 


Down by the grandstand the entire 
neighborhood of Lennox Street stood gath- 
ered. Mrs. Rosenstein was there, burst- 
ing with pride; Mr. Rosenstein, uncom- 
monly smiling and silent; Mrs. Fogherty 
with her best bonnet on; Gianlucca’s mother, 
with nothing over her pretty hair; Gian- 
lucca’s father, his shabby suit well brushed; 
and Gianlucca’s grandfather, in his famous 
scarlet shirt and cap,—a Garibaldino of the 
Garibaldini. Old Israel Jacobs was there 
with his daughter, and even the Armenian 
woman, silent as ever, her quick, hunted 
eyes watching everything. 

Down at the end of Lennox Street itself 
a dusty German flag fluttered over the 
Rosensteins’ shop, and over Gianlucca’s 
shabby tenement gleamed the red, white, 
and green of Italy, the very flag the old 
Garibaldino had carried into battle and over 
seas. The firecrackers and cannon had 
ceased to bang: everybody was waiting 
for the procession. 

It was a great procession. First came 
the band, the mounted police and troops, 
then more troops and the general himself. 
He was a real American general, with the 
keen face of New England, the Southern 
manner, and the free Western glance. He 
was thinking a hundred things as he rode 
along; but he held up his white head state- 
lily, and his great white hotse danced ma- 
jestically along. The mayor and other 
dignitaries followed him in carriages. 

Then (one could feel the long breath of 
the onlookers) came the Lennox Street 
School. And, first of all, his head erect, 
his beautiful eyes ashine, looking straight 
before him, walked Gianlucca, holding with 
both hands the staff of the swaying Flag. 
It’s stars flashed before their eyes, its crim- 
son bars rippled and waved in the air. Be- 
hind him, two by two, marched the school; 
and first of all the girls walked the blue- 
eyed Rosel and the dark-eyed Rachel, carry- 
ing between them a big crown of flowers. 
After them came all the others,—Martha 
and the little Armenian girl, Harold and 
Dennis Fogherty, Jacob Jacobs and Den- 
nis’s younger brother, small Foghertys and 
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Rosensteins and Jacobses and Smiths and 
Adamses,—a jubilant stream of youth, bear- 
ing on its wave a second streaming of red, 
white, and blue ribbons. 

Gianlucca’s mother’s breath came in 
short gasps, Gianlucca’s father’s eyes had 
an expression like Gianlucca’s, and the old 
Garibaldino drew the back of one hand 
across his eyes. 

“Seest thou?’ he said softly in Italian 
to Gianlucca’s father. ‘The son of the rich 
American walks behind the organ-grinder’s 
son.’’ 

“Behold,” said Israel, even more softly, 
to his daughter, ‘what honor is ours this 
day!’ as the little Rachel walked demurely 
past, the prettiest thing in the whole pro- 
cession. 

The Rosensteins, being German, said noth- 
ing, neither did the Armenian woman, her 
hands clasped tightly beneath her worn 
shawl; but a great and wondering softness 
came into her look, turned mutely upon 
her little daughter, walking hand in hand 
with Martha. 

At the monument the general drew up, 
and all the troops, saluting. The mayor 
and the dignitaries climbed up on the plat- 
form, and everybody waited, breathless, 
while Rachel, stepping forward, pulled the 
ribbon which drew the great Flag aside 
from the monument, and Rosel, stepping 
forward also, laid at the foot of the statue 
of Lincoln the big flower crown. Then 
there was a great clapping and cheering. 
It was all the better that there were no 
tiresome long speeches. 

“They don’t need to be told about Lin- 
coln,’”’ said Harold’s father. 

He made the only speech, and it was 
about six sentences long. 

“Children,” he said, ‘‘this is a Soldier’s 
Monument, because Lincoln was perhaps 
the greatest soldier we ever had. ‘Dulce 
et decorum est pro patria mori,’ it says 
underneath. All I want you to remember 
is that every one who lives well for his coun- 
try dies for it too, and that it is really sweet 
and beautiful to die for one’s country when 
one’s country is the world’s.” 

Then the band struck up the “Star- 
spangled Banner’; and Gianlucca, the 
banner trembling in his small, tight clasp, 
stepped proudly out at the head of the chil- 
dren. The general sat motionless on his 
tall horse. He had been a boy in that town 
among other New England boys; and, as 
he glanced at the faces of the children who 
filed before him, his glance softened in won- 
der, All down that line of blunt Saxon, 
keen Latin, and dreaming Scandinavian 
faces, of blue and brown eyes, fair or dark 
heads, there was but one look, the Amer- 
ican look, as, following the swaying banner 
and Gianlucca (who at that moment fer- 
vently wished for nothing but a glorious 
death then and there beneath it), the white 
dresses and dark suits rippled down the 
street and away. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Fogherty, wiping her 
eyes openly, ‘’tis a gr-reat sight, and a 
proud woman am I this day, to see my Din- 
nis mar-rchin’ abrist with the patron’s son. 
Sure, ’tis a gr-reat counthry, even though 
’tis not our own,” 
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“That makes nodings,”’ broke in Mr. Rosen- 


stein, clearing his throat and speaking for 


the first time, in a curiously gruff voice,— 
“nodings.”’ 

“And ’tis a foine sight,” went on Mrs. 
Fogherty, placidly, ‘‘to see all our childer 
marching under the wan Flag—even though 
’tis not ours.” 

“That makes nodings, nodings, I tell you,’ 
broke in Mr. Rosenstein again, even more 
forcibly. 

“And a foine Flag it is too,’ added Mrs. 
Fogherty condescendingly, “and a proud 
man you may well be, Mister Chicherrini, 
the day, to see. your slip of a son carryin’ 
ats 7 . 

Gianlucca’s father did not answer, he did 
not even hear; for now Gianlucca was draw- 
ing near. The old Garibaldino stood stiffly 
at attention, and, as the flag went by, he 
saluted, hand to his haf. But Gianlucca’s 
father, in foreign fashion, uncovered his 
head. 

“The Flag of Gianlucca,”’ he murmured. 

“And of Rachel and Jacob,” echoed old 
Israel, softly, behind him. 

“Ach, vater, will you not also the hat off 
your head take,’’ whispered Mrs. Rosen- 
stein, audibly and excitedly, “when our 
Rosel has the flower crown put, even though 
it is not the Fatherland flag ?” 

“That makes nodings,”’ whispered back 
Mr. Rosenstein, hoarsely, as he clumsily 
removed his big felt hat with one huge hand. 

The Armenian woman beside them did 
not speak, but the look in her eyes was as 
of stars following stars. 

On the grandstand Harold and Martha’s 
father, his hat also in his hand, watching 
with a kindling and sometimes dimming 
eye the ranks of eager faces sweeping past, 
till, looking down the long line, well in the 
rear he encountered two little figures con- 
scientiously erect and two pairs of stead- 
fast blue eyes in two little freckled faces 
set squarely to the front and carried soldierly 
high, when he suddenly stood straight him- 
self and smiled for pride. 


‘Lost. 


One morning Mintie Dean awoke in a 
strange room. She was frightened at first, 
then she remembered being carried, half- 
awake, from the train in father’s arms. She 
remembered the bumping of the carriage 
over the cobblestones, the flashing lights, and 
then—she must have fallen asleep again 
to wake no more until morning. 

She scrambled out of bed and flew to the 
window; and what do you suppose she ex- 
pected to see? Why, the ocean, to be sure. 
Mintie knew her geography. But there was 
only a row of tall brick houses with a strip 
of blue sky over them. What a disappoint- 
ment! 

“Oh, well!”’ said Mintie. 
hind the houses, somewhere.”’ 

“Mother,” she said, after breakfast, 
“‘mayn’t we go out now and hunt the ocean? 
We cannot see it here!”’ 

“Not this morning,’ said mother, “I 
shall be busy unpacking, and you children 
would get lost if you went alone. But, if 
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you will promise not to go off the pavement 
nor off the street, you may go downstairs 
a little while.” 

“Oh, yes’m! We'll not!” cried Mintie 
and the boys, with one voice. 

The street was a quiet one, between two 
busy avenues; but to the small country 
children it seemed wildly exciting. Poppy 
counted twenty teams passing in no time, 
and presently they heard a burst of music. 

“There’s a band comin’,’’ cried Mintie. 

“Let’s go see it,” said Poppy, boldly, 
running down the pavement. 

“Oh, don’t run!” said Mintie, in a horri- 
fied voice. ‘‘This is the city!” 

So with a very dignified air they walked 
down to the corner, but there was no band in 
sight. There was only a wonderful hand- 
organ on wheels, with two dark, jolly-faced 
men to push it along and turn the crank. 
The children followed the organ to the 
avenue, and stood there, watching and listen- 
ing until it was out of sight. Then they 
turned and strolled slowly back. 

“Which is our house ?’’ said Mintie. 


“Ho! I can pick it out in a minute,’’ 
said Poppy. ‘‘There were lions on the 
steps.” 


But, dear me, there were six houses that 
had lions on the steps. The children looked 
at each other, with growing terror. 

“T wants my mother,’’ said Peepy, with 
quivering lips. 

“Peepy Dean,” said Mintie, sternly, al- 
though her own voice trembled, ‘‘don’t you 
dare to ery! What would the city people 
think? And don’t you for a minute let on 
that we’re lost, right in front of our own 
house. I’d be ashamed to death! We'll 
walk up and down, and mother will come to 
look for us after awhile.’’ 

The three forlorn but proud little souls 
marched drearily up and down the wide 
pavement. The street that had seemed so 


gay was full of hidden terrors, now, and 


presently Mintie saw a sight that shook 
even her brave heart. 

“There comes a policeman,” she whispered. 

She had never seen a policeman, but she 
had seen many pictures of them, and knew 
that they always wore blue uniforms. 

“Tf he finds we’re lost, he’ll take us to the 
police-station. That’s what they always do 
with lost children,’’ she said. 

“Hello, children!” said the policeman. 
“Where did you come from?” 

Too terrified to speak, Mintie pointed up- 
ward with a small, uncertain forefinger. 

“Ve don’t say!” said the policeman, look- 
ing up at the sky, witha grin. ‘‘Come all the 
way down last night? Must have got some 
wet, I guess. There was consid’ble shower 
*bout four o’clock.” 

At that, Mintie found her voice. 

“T meant up at the top of the house,” 
she said, with dignity. 

“Oh, I see!’ laughed the officer. 
house ?”’ 

That was a terrible question. The chil- 
dren looked at each other, then Mintie 
looked up and down the row of houses, then 
she looked at the policeman again. There 
was something in his face that won her con- 
fidence. 

“We don’t know,” she said frankly. 


“Which 
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TheTpoliceman threw back his head and 
roared with laughter. 

“Never mind, dear,” he said kindly, as 
Mintie’s face grew scarlet. ‘‘There’s bigger 
and older folks than you gets mixed up over 
these houses that looks all alike. Your 
name’s Dean, isn’t it?” 

Mintie nodded. 

“TI thought so. I happened to hear the 
grocer on the corner say that a family named 
Dean was goin’ to move into the top of flat 
No. 315; and it’s jest three doors from here. 
Remember the number, and ye won’t git lost 
again.” 

“‘He’s just like other folks,’”’ said Mintie, 
admiringly. 

“Dust like 
Peepy. 

Poppy stood silent and motionless, gazing, 
until the blue-coated figure turned the 
corner. Then he sighed deeply, and, with 
the air of one who after long thought has 
made up his mind forever, he announced, 
“When I am a man, I shall be a policeman.” 

“Me, too,” echoed Peepy, taking tiny 
strides up and down the pavement, and 
swinging an imaginary club—Mary Marshall 
Parks, in the Morning Star. 


other folks,’”? murmured 
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A Golden City. 


“BY MARY E. MERRILL, 


How wise those small flowers of the golden- 
rod were, to form ‘‘trusts,” gathering them- 
selves together to carry on their business of 
honey-making and pollen transportation. 

Their agents, the bees and butterflies, 
would hardly have noticed them if they had 
blossomed singly on some tiny stem. 

The amount of honey would have been too 
small to repay them for calling, i 

So these wee flowerets grew closer and closer 
together, making a brave show of bright 
yellow on a long rod, or stem, which swayed 
in the wind and glowed in the sunshine like 
gold. 

Not a bee, however tired or heavily laden 
with honey, could resist such an attraction. 

Then it is jolly and comfortable to be so 
near together, like a village or city. All the 
flowers could see each other, and enjoy the 
gossip of the bees, coming from other plants 
far and near. All the news was spread 
abroad, perhaps tidings of the weather 
storms or frosts foretold by some sensitive 
‘plant prophet.” These goldenrods always 
point to the north, and that is a helpful sign 
to huntsmen or any one lost in woods and 
fields. Some flowers dwell apart, some in 
small clusters, like private families, others 
crowd into towns like the goldenrod, the 
smaller flowers especially. 

Dandelions and daisies are in closely 
packed cities of flowerets. Some hang their 
banners on the outer walls, as the white 
circle of petals of the daisies: some make 
gay-colored pathways to their honey stores 
like the lilies. All have gay flags or feathers 
of some color to attract the ‘‘commercial 
travellers,” bees and moths of many kinds. 

White flowers invite the night moths, as 
they can be easily seen and have also stronger 
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perfumes which help to guide insects to 
them. 

All the flowers and weeds are wise if we 
were wise enough to find it out. 


Good Manners. 


Some years ago, when the present Queen 
of England was Princess of Wales, and her 
children were very small, they were staying 
at a quiet watering-place. 

Once, on returning from a short sail, 
one of the little princesses was walking 
up the plank. An old sailor instinctively 
said, ‘‘Take care, little lady!” 

The child drew herself up haughtily, and 
said :— : 

“T’m not a lady, I’m a princess!’’ 

The Princess of Wales, who overheard 
the kindly injunction and the rather ill- 
bred reply, said quickly :— 

“Tell the good sailor you are not a little 
lady yet, but you hope to be some day.’’— 
The Montreal Star. 


No Game New. 


Every now and then a boy that I know 
comes bouncing into my study full of excite- 
ment, and says: 

“Oh, I know a new game.” 

“A new one?” I say. ‘‘Are you sure of 
that?” 

“Yes, indeedy, it’s a new one. This is the 
way it goes.” And then he shows or tells 
me of some game like hop-scotch of leap-frog, 
which is new to him because he has just grown 
up to it, but which has been played by chil- 
dren in many countries for hundreds and 
hundreds of years— St. Nicholas. 


There once was a lady whose dream 
Was to feed a black cat on whipped cream; 
But the first cat she found 
Spilled the cream on the ground 
And she fed a whipped cat on black cream. 
—David Starr Jordan. 


A little girl came in from school one day 
very indignant because she had been kept 
in to correct her problems after the others 
had been dismissed. ‘‘Mamma,” she said, 
“T’ll nevur, nevur speak to Edna Bates again 
as long as I live!’ ‘‘Why, dear?” asked her 
mother. ‘Because,’ pouted the little maid, 
“‘because I copied all my ’zamples from her, 
and every one of ’em was wrong.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 


“CLEANLINESS” 


Is the watchword for health and vigor, com- 
fort and beauty. Mankind is learning not 
only the necessity but the luxury of clean- 
liness. SAPOLIO, which has wrought 
such changes in the home, announces her 
sister triumph— 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


A special soap which energizes the whole 
body, starts the circulation and leaves an 
exhilarating glow. 4// grocers and druggists. 
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Facing Facts in San Francisco. 


Rev. Bradford Leavitt preached recently 
on ‘Facing Facts,” calling out editorial 
approval from San Francisco papers. We 
print the following extracts:— 


A time of crisis is upon our city. There 
is no need of pessimism, but everywhere men 
are under unusual strain. For a little time 
after the fire the spirit of brotherhood and co- 
operation ruled among us and united us to 
help build the greater, a better city that is to 
be. But the idea now looks a little far away. 
There is grave danger that we shall lose it 
altogether, and cheap and easy optimism is 
among us, which boasts of a city with a mill- 
ion in 1915. A million what? Good 
citizens or just people? How much better 
off should we be if, having five times as many 
people, the evils in our midst were also multi- 
plied by five,—five times as many saloons, 
five times as many gambling dens, five times 
as many criminals, five times as many in- 
different citizens who do not vote, five times 
as many place-seekers, led by a boss who sees 
to it that they do vote; and does anybody 
suppose there will be five times as many 
churches, and, if there were, does anybody 
think that they would get out of the old ruts 
and be any more useful than the ones we 
now have? > 

No, What this town needs to-day is not 
mere boasting about how great and mighty 
we shall become, but an earnest effort to 
improve our city as well as to enlarge it. 
What the town needs is not so much rehabili- 
tation of business, as the rehabilitation of 
character. We need not only clean streets, 
but clean hearts. We have had a baptism 
of fire, we now need a baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I am an optimist by conviction, not merely 
by profession, so believe all will be well in the 
long run, because I believe in God, in his 
presence in history, in the story of the nations, 
and because I believe in man, in human 
nature, not corrupt as the old theology 
(aught, but essentially good. But I see 
evil in present conditions and am interested 
to see how we can improve our city as well 
as enlarge it. What are we preparing to 
offer as an inducement to strangers to settle 
in our midst except our beautiful location, 
that the good God did for us, and we may 
take no credit for it? What have we done 
ourselves? What advantages of civilization 
have we to offer? We had the chance of the 
century to put mistakes behind and make 
a new start. But still the saloon is on every 
corner. Where is the evidence of public 
spirit in citizens raising rents from 25 to 
500 per cent., driving the poor into tents, 
forcing them to use relief money to pay ex- 
orbitant charges? Did not the Building 
Trades Council pledge that wages should 
not be increased? That pledge still stands 
unredeemed. We might as well face the 
facts: San Francisco will not be permanently 
rebuilt under these conditions. 

The goose that lays the golden egg has not 


been killed by the labor unions, but is so far, 


strangled as to look very sick. 
I am with the workingman in his rightful 
demand for better conditions; and, when 
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conditions become intolerable, I . believe 
it is a sin to be patient and long-suffer- 
ing. But what shall we say of the usual 
methods in this city toward the employer and 
the workman who does not belong to this 
club? They are horrible. It is not even 
civilized warfare: it is murder. The 
methods in this city are like the persecuting 
church of the olden time. Our trade unions 
here would do well to keep a little closer 
account of public opinion. It would be 
a good plan for them to study moderation, 
for public opinion is not exactly enthusiastic 
in its praise of the more recent record of 
unionism here or elsewhere. This everlasting 
agitation breeds a restless, dissatisfied, sullen 
class of workers. The employer is to under- 
stand that the work is done as a favor, and he 
will be mighty fortunate if it is well done. 
Pretty much all the work in this city at the 
present time seems to be done against the 
grain. In spite of the highest wages and the 
best climate in the land for work, the number 
of workmen who take real pleasure in their 
work is pretty small. 

If a man wishes to join a labor union, a 
political party, a club, a church, well and 
good, let him come in. If not, well and good, 
let him stay out. The way to drive truth 
home is not by calling names, After all, 
“this unionism,” as Dr. N. P. Gilman says, 
“Gs not a high and holy thing to disbelieve, 
in which is blasphemy. It isa cool busi- 
ness arrangement, to be carried on with busi- 
ness honor and freedom from rhetoric.”’ 

But everybody knows that union leaders 
are but taking lessons from the capitalists 
and exploiters of the people, and do blunder- 
ingly what these others do shrewdly. Capital 
is fast becoming the most inhuman tyrant 
the world has yet known, and the time is not 
far distant when citizens will recognize and 
use their right to ask of every rich man, ‘‘How 
did you get your money?” and ‘‘ What are 
you going to do with it?” 

I do not underrate the splendid business 


| enterprise and courage that goes to work, in 


the face of great difficulties, to upbuild our 
city and re-establish business; but in this 
present competitive scramble for advantage 
and place we are in grave danger of losing 
our high ideals. 

Again, while thousands of families are 
being supported by the bounty of generous 
friends who subscribed the relief funds, other 
hundreds of women are parading Van Ness 
Avenue and the shopping district arrayed 
in expensive finery, such as would make the 
wearers a laughing stock of any other city 
in America or Europe. There is altogether 


|too much of this display just now, rancid 


with the stench of cost, and lacking in that 
fine and high-bred simplicity, which now, 
if never before, is especially becoming in us 
all. 

The religion of America has been running on 
very, very narrow lines, and it is high time it 
should get out of them, There is too much 
discrepancy between the religion of the 
churches and the religion of Jesus Christ. 
The churches must put aside a religion of 
ceremony unrelated to life, and put in a 
good, serviceable line of goods. Character 
must be put first. Schemes of salvation 
must now rank far lower than a reputation 
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for common honesty. The people are be- 


coming to suspect that the preachers do not 
say all they know, but hold back some truth 
for policy’s sake; that they affect in the pulpit 
to indorse the language and formulas of a 
bygone generation, while they do not defend 
them in private conversation, in travel, or at 
a dinner party. If this is true, they are play- 
ing a very dangerous game when they try 
to make the American people think there can 
be a nominal assent to a creed when there 
is not a hearty assent. 

The Church must face the facts, must live 
at close hands with the people, must open up 
the narrow highways and face the problems 
of social sins, corrupt politics, and general 
lawlessness. Never was there a greater need 
than now for brave, constructive, religious 
work in San Francisco; for the product which 
the Church best helps to develop is that 
now most needed among us. God must 
be served, not with form or ritual, but in 
bearing the burdens of society, relieving 
its needs, helping in social, commercial, 
political, and philanthropic activities in the 
Christ spirit. This is the religion of the Son 
of Man, and the only preparation for the 
kingdom that amounts to anything. 


Pleasant Places. 


The ideal city, built with equal regard for 
health and beauty, is the city of low-roofed 
houses, each with a garden at its back, a gar- 
den no matter how small, so long as it holds 
a plot of green grass and a shady tree. 
Flowers, too, if you will, though flowers can 
be had in other ways, as in window-boxes or 
pots; and they will grow, some of them, very 
nearly as well in a room as out of doors. 
But a tree and a grass plot are a part of man’s 
birthright and his especial share of mother 
earth’s broad bosom, and he should find them 
in the little garden that is all his own. In 
the front of a house—with a gravel walk and 
bed of geraniums guarded by an iron gate, 
so familiar a sight in newly built suburbs— 
a garden makes but little for either health 
or happiness, for there is here no suggestion 
of either solitude or seclusion, and no pos- 
sible pretence of being in the country; but 
at the back of a house a garden has all the 
charm of the unexpected. Outside the house 
may look very much like its near neighbors 
in the dull or busy street: once inside, the 
garden makes its presence known, Out of 
its windows the eye can rest contentedly on 
something green and fresh; creepers hang 
about. the high walls, and the coming of 
spring is felt as surely here as in happy val- 
leys or on the sides of wooded hills. The 
little garden has meant much in many a 
life. Children have played in it, lovers have 
walked in it, old folk have dreamed in it. 
The actual size is of but little consequence, 
for we do not need the Japanese (accom- 
plished artists though they be in the art of 
seeing much in little) to teach us that we 
may find the whole round world in a little 
garden as easily as in a big one. 

Certain virtues are the result of a close 
contact with mother earth,—a sweet whole- 
someness of mind, and a clean outlook that 
no amount of ‘‘exceptions’”’ will ever ex- 
plain away. Those who have lived among 
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the very poor either in great or small towns 
are all agreed as to the refining influence of 
the little garden, or even the window-box 
with its pots of flowers. A servant who 
once waited upon me in a dreary London 
lodging struck me with her air of refinement 
and simplicity, and one day I asked her if 
she were a country girl. ‘‘No,’’ she said, 
“but I have a nice home and such a beauti- 
ful garden.” ‘The home, I found, was near 
Commercial Road, Whitechapel, and the 
garden a grassed yard with a lilac-tree grow- 
ing in it, and a vine climbing over the back 
' of the house, and here ‘‘Father sat and 
smoked on Sundays”; but some of the sweet- 
ness of the lilac had grown into her heart 
and set her apart from the girls whose only 
playground had been the streets or a dirty 
area, Nor is this by any means a fanciful 
picture. Employers of labor who (from mo- 
tives of economy or any other reason) have 
moved their works from town to country 
ean tell their story too, and speak of the 
change that comes over men taken away 
from squalid surroundings and brought into 
closer touch with nature. Restive at first 
and impatient to get back to their old haunts, 
the spirit of the country gradually takes hold 
of them, until insensibly they change, and 
develop quite unguessed-at capabilities for 
quiet, healthful enjoyment.—The Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 


' Meadville Notes. 


The sixty-third year of the Meadville 
Theological School opened on September 27, 
with the usual chapel exercises, to which Presi- 
dent Southworth added appropriate words 
of welcome and outlook. On Friday even- 
ing, the 28th, Prof. Christie gave the ad- 
dress, marking the formal opening of the 
classwork, which has become our custom 
in late years. His topic was ‘Recent 
Liberal Tendencies in the Roman Catholic 
Church,” and it was treated with all that 
breadth and freshness of interest to be ex- 
pected from a scholar of Prof. Christie’s 
catholicity, just returned from a Sabbatical 
sojourn in Europe. The readers of the 
Register will soon have the opportunity of 
reading in full in its columns, this excellent 
survey of recent movements of thought in 
the Roman Catholic Church. Prof. Christie 
has profited physically, as well as intel- 
lectually, by his trip. In November he will 
occupy the pulpit of the University of Chicago 

for three Sundays, and be “in residence” 
for a fortnight. 

Mr. Bowen, our New Testament instruc- 
tor, has also been abroad for the summer, 
-with Mrs. Bowen, spending the time delight- 
fully in Dresden, Marburg, Hildersheim, 
and other fascinating German cities. The 
Hackley professor looks forward to Italy 
and Germany for the eight months beginning 
next February, in his Sabbatical turn. Prof. 
Doan, who became full professor, dropping 
the adjective ‘‘acting’” in June last, has 
spent a quiet summer with his family in 
Orford, N.H., not far from the town which 
Mr. Winston Churchill celebrates so happily 
as “Coniston.” Profs. Southworth and 
‘Gilman, and our faithful librarian, Mr. 
Green, have cultivated§Meadville for the 
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most of the vacation. It has been a rare 
season here for its freedom from rain, and 
from drought as well. The grounds of the 
school have never appeared more attractive 
in the middle fall than now. We still 
desiderate concrete walks for our campus, 
and better approaches, according to Mr. 
Bowditch’s plan; but we hope that these 
and other features of improvement will not 
be long delayed. Hunnewell Hall, set against 
its background of oak and maple, is “a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

One would like to be able to say that a 
much larger number of students than were 
on last year’s roll are here to enjoy the ad- 
vantages of Meadville from all points of 
view. An unusually large number of stu- 
dents enrolled last year left us by gradu- 
ation or otherwise last summer, but this 
still leaves our census practically the same 
as last year. Mr. Rau, who has just reached 
us from India, has revived pleasant memories 
of Prof.Sen and Mr, Pal. Theological schools, 
we all know, do not suffer from overcrowd- 
ing in these days; but we should be happier 
if we could see the increasing opportunities 
of our school enjoyed by an increasing array 
of students. 

We shall have this coming year the usual 
good number of lectures to supplement 
the regular force of instruction. Good 
Citizenship will be a leading topic of our 
Adin Ballou lecturers, the list including 
the Hon. T. M. Osborne of Auburn, N.Y., 
Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff of Philadel- 
phia, so widely known in reform causes; 
Rev. W. R. Lord of Rockland, Mass., who 
will be a guest of the school, in our prophets’ 
chamber; ‘‘Gen.”’ Lamb of the Salvation 
Army; Miss Julia A. Lathrop of Chicago, 
and probably others. ‘The class in sociology 
will benefit by the generosity of Mrs. Hey- 
wood of Dorchester, in allowing us to use a 
considerable part of the Adin Ballou Fund 
for a study trip to New York in the holiday 
season. Prof. Maurice Bloomfield of Johns 
Hopkins University is expected to give the 
next course of lectures in the American 
“Tectures on the History of Religions,” 
during the first half year. His subject will 
be ‘‘ The Religions of India.’’? ‘These lectures 
have always reached with us the high-water 
mark of interest and profit for the year, ex- 
cellent as our advantages otherwise are. 

The Old Testament work for the year will 
begin with class-exercises in Old Testament 
history conducted by President Southworth, 
using the admirable volume on the subject 
by Rev. Dr. Henry Preserved Smith, 
recently of Ambherst College. We _ shall 
have the great pleasure of hearing Dr. 
Smith himself sometime during the year. 
He will deliver a daily class-room lecture, for 
a month, on Old ‘Testament Theology. 
Two other lecturers on allied topics will 
also be here before the year is over, Dr, 
Charles M. Horswell of Chicago and Dr, 
Henry Goodwin Smith, formerly of the 
Lane Theological Seminary (whose name 
is not now strange to readers of the Register). 

Our library feels every year the stimulus 
of the Robert Collyer endowment. It is 
steadily becoming an efficient tool for many 
kinds of our work, The Ecclesiastical History 
Department will soon be strengthened by 
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the purchase of Migne’s ‘‘Patrologia,” so 
long desired as a help in the study of the 
sources. 

Dr. Cary’s portrait, from the competent 
hands of Mrs, Sturtevant, will before long 
be presented to the school, a most appropri- 
ate gift from the alumni. Prof. Barber is to 
be with us again in November, after an 
extended summer in the East. Of the ap- 
proaching session of the Meadville Conference, 
soon to be held here, October 16-17, the 
Register is already aware. N. P. G. 


New England’s Old Hilf Towns. 


John Fiske, historian and philosopher, 
who made the early annals of New England 
as fascinating as a historical novel by Walter 
Scott, was a dear lover of the old hill towns 
of New England. Of one of them in especial, 
Petersham, he was wont to say that he 
called it his native place,—not that he was 
born there, but that there he was born again 
“Unless a man be born again, he cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God,’’ declares the 
good book; and it was to his second birth, 
his intellectual and historic birth in Peters- 
ham, that he fondly felt he owed his vital 
insight into the living sources of New Eng- 
land character, spirit, and institutions, 
further declaring that, if his work had not 
required him to be near the great libraries 
of Cambridge and Boston, he should have 
spent there the greater part of his time. 
Even of death he would playfully say that 
it had no terrors, for it ‘‘simply meant going 
to Petersham to stay.’? Well, his wish 
was granted. He was buried in Peters- 
ham. 

The first thing to strike the eye of the 
visitor to Petersham to-day is the command- 
ing beauty of its situation. The village 
lies at an elevation of 1,100 feet above sea- 
level, thus securing it a noble view almost 
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entirely around the horizon, with billowy 
ranges of foothills, and here and there a 
peak like Wachusett or Monadnock in full 
sight. 

In the centre of the little settlement is a 
large open common or park, ample enough 
to drill a whole regiment on, and no doubt 
thus used on the old militia-training days 
in the early colonial times,—an open space 
which, no doubt, saw some memorable 
historical sights when, at the close of the 
American revolution, Gen. Lincoln marched 
up there with infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, and, after an all-night pursuit in a 
pitiless snow-storm, surprised and captured 
the remnant of the forces, which, under 
Capt. Shays, had been doing their best 
to make a South American insurrectionary 
republic of the new-born republic of the 
United States. It was in Petersham, there- 
fore, that the formidable Shays’s Rebell- 
ion was finally squelched. 

Around this ample open common, planted 
with noble trees and carpeted with well- 
kept turf, are ranged the principal buildings, 
the churches, the town hall, the post-office, 
the Memorial Library, and the new pictur- 
esque hotel for summer visitors. It is a sight 
of unique beauty, scarcely to be paralleled 
outside of New England for perfection of 
village charm by anything elsewhere offered 
by the round world—by old England, even. 
As seen in these recent superb autumnal 
days, it makes every chance visitor from the 
thronged and noisy cities feel, with Dr. 
Fiske, that he would consent to die, in more 
than peace, in triumphant hallelujahs, if 
only fully assured by his minister that 
‘death simply meant going to Petersham— 
to stay.””? This were a promise a thousand 
leagues ahead of famous Tom Appleton’s 
word of cheer to his fellow-countrymen zn 
articulo mortis, that ‘‘Good Americans, 
when they die, go to Paris.” 

Any one, therefore, who will get hold of and 
thoughtfully read the address made by Mr. 
James Willson Brooks at the celebration 
of the one hundredth and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the incorporation of the town of 
Petersham will clearly understand why 
Dr. John Fiske so filially and gratefully 
has credited the little hill town with being 
the spot in-which he was “‘born again.” The 
address of Mr. Brooks is manifestly the work 
of a man with a John Fiske eye in his head; 
that is, with an eye quick to respond to every- 
thing saliently human, picturesque, fore- 
casting, sagacious, humorous, historically 
creative in the story of a community which 
had set its distinctive mark on the forma- 
tion of new conditions of society. The 
peculiar genius of Dr. Fiske lay in his rare 
power of seeing the future oak in the little 
acorn, and of interpreting in their humble 
beginnings the germinal principles,—politi- 
cal, social, governmental, ecclesiastical,— 
which were to develop into mighty institu- 
tions. In a small community, then, like 
that of the first settlers of Petersham, studied 
face to face and heart to heart through their 
early records, he felt he got in downright 
human fashion at the very rock from which 
were hewn the bottomest principles enunci- 
ated in more theoretical shape in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitu- 
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tion of the United States. Petersham thus 
became to him the whole ‘‘Iliad”’ in a nut- 
shell—Rev. Francis Tiffany, in the Boston 
Herald. 


The Ministers’ Institute. 


i 

The meeting last week will long remain a 
radiant memory in the minds of those who 
were present. No man entering fully into 
the fellowship and the inspiration of those 
rare days on that hilltop, can fail to carry 
new strength and purpose into his work. It 
is a source of satisfaction that so many of our 
ministers were present; for, not only were 
the inner lives of individuals deepened, but 
the mutual life of a large group of the men of 
our ministry was strengthened. This meet- 
ing has made it forever less possible for the 
men gathered there to fail to understand and 
thoroughly believe in one another. Walls of 
reserve crumbled and were blown away, 
never to be rebuilt. The lines of comrade- 
ship were extended, old friendships were in- 
tensified, new friendships were formed. Our 
ministry is stronger to-day because of the 
noble communion of those days of the meeting 
of our Institute. 

A discriminating observer, if he had the 
opportunity of attending this meeting, would 
inevitably come to some conclusions with 
regard to the men of our liberal ministry. 
He would see that they are men of courage. 
This is a time of profound changes in religion 
and its work. In a few years these changes 
have been revolutionary. To many people it 
seems that not only have the forms of re- 
ligion utterly changed, but that the very 
foundations of religion have been swept away. 
It requires optimism and ignorance for any 
one to say that the changes are only apparent, 
not real. It requires courage and wisdom to 
lay hold, as the men of our liberal ministry do, 
of the task of going to the very foundations 
and rebuilding the structure of religion for 
the new time that is coming to be. Many of 
the papers and much of the discussion last 
week showed this high courage which does 
not falter in the presence of gigantic tasks and 
revolutionary changes,—the courage which 
trusts that truth is adequate to the salvation 
of humanity, and which goes forward in 
unswerving fidelity to truth. 

Our discriminating observer would see that 
the spirit of controversy is gone, and that the 
men of our ministry are laying hold of the 
sources of spiritual power. There was eager 
discussion of ideas presented in the papers, 
there were frank differences of opinion, there 
were wide contrasts in emphasis upon phases 
of the truth. But there was an entire ab- 
sence of the spirit of criticism, and there was 
no manifestation of the relish for contro- 
versy. Sincerity and earnest purpose charac- 
terized the entire meeting. But, more than 
this, there was added to sincerity the real 
hold upon the sources of spiritual power. 
Our discriminating observer would see the 
utmost naturalness in the devotional hour 
each morning. Many men took part in 
them, but every one showed that these were 
the natural expressions of his habitual 
thoughts. Our men have found light and 
power in the Unseen, and their lives are lived 
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in communion with it, else such mornings 
of devotion would not have been possible. 

Our discriminating observer would there- 
fore conclude that the new scholarship is 
already bearing fruit in spiritual life, and 
that liberal religion has already learned the 
source of its strength. If he had had any 
doubt of the future of our cause, or been har- 
assed by fears that destructive scholarship 
was leading the people into a spiritual desert, 
he would learn that instead the spirit of the 
new time is leading us into green pastures and 
beside still waters and is restoring our 
souls. 

In large measure it is true that such a 
meeting is made by the men who come to it. 
But in this case there were circumstances 
that conduced to the same ends. One was 
the exceptionally favorable weather. Sunday, 
the day before the meeting opened, was a 
stormy day; but it cleared toward evening, 
and the sunset was one of the most brilliant 
of the autumn. Monday was clear, cool, and 
invigorating, like the serious purpose which 
brought men to the meeting. Every day 
that followed had the same glorious sunshine; 
but each day had a little added warmth, like 
the intensifying of the fellowship of those 
days on the hilltop. 

Greater than this circumstance was the 
bounteous hospitality of the hotel and of the 
parish. The hotel was filled, and beds for 
sixty were provided outside. The tables at 
the hotel were laid for one hundred and 
twenty. Every man, when he came, found 
an assignment providing for all his physical 
needs. The great rooms in the hotel, with 
their open fires, were the centre of the life 
of the meeting, while the dignified First 
Parish Church was an ideal place for the 
more formal part of the programme, 

It was cause for satisfaction, too, that 
every man on the programme was present to 
take his part, and that the plans, carefully 
laid beforehand, could be carried out without 
rearrangement. : 

The president of the Institute, elected two 
years ago, resigned soon after his election. 
At the opening session on Monday evening 
the Institute elected as temporary chairman 
Rev. Augustus M. Lord, D.D., of Providence, 
a choice which it confirmed on Thursday by 
making him president. The work of the 
secretary-treasurer was divided, providing 
for two offices, and Rev, Frank W. Pratt of 
Hopedale was chosen secretary and Rey. 
John M. Wilson of Lexington, treasurer. 
Three directors were re-elected: Prof. 
Francis A. Christie of Meadville, Pa.; 
Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington; and Rey. 
Charles F. Dole, D.D., of Jamaica Plain. 
Three new directors were elected: Rev. 
Adelbert. Ll, Hudson of Newton; Rey. John 
C. Perkins, D.D., of Portland, Me.;and Rev. 
Roderick Stebbins of Milton. 

A large contribution to the pleasure and 
the profit of the meeting was made by Rey. 
Alfred W. Birks, minister of the First Parish 
Church, and Mrs. Birks. Each afternoon 
from two till four o’clock they kept open 
house. On Wednesday Dr. Charles G. Ames 
was seventy-eight years old, and the party 
that afternoon was in honor of his birthday, 

Another paper will deal with the programme 
in more detail. H. H. SAUNDERSON. 
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New York Letter. 


Coming back from a long vacation, I was 
confronted by my calendar with the date of 
my departure staring me surprisedly in the 
face. For a moment I had an odd Rip Van 
Winkle sort of feeling, but then I drew a 


long, rested, happy sigh,—that old date was | 


the only thing that had stood still. Every- 
thing else had been living, for better or 
worse, while the summer glided on. 

I tore the unrecorded sheets off,—how 
many there were!—and I held them rever- 
ently in my hand. White as they were, 
innocent of happenings as they appeared, 
each one had, unknown to itself, borne its 
share of needful service. “‘They also serve 
who only stand and wait.” 

Slowly people are returning to town. 
They are loath to let the summer go. It 
was not a very nice behaved summer, but it 
was all we had; and the hope that we are 
going to be recompensed: by a golden after- 
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math holds many in the country. Still the 
churches are all open, and the outlook is 
vigorous and hopeful. 

I feel like the premature reports of an 
election when I write this first letter. ‘All 
the returns are not in,” but the counties that 
have been heard from are nearly all of good 
cheer. 

The little Flatbush society is without a 
pastor. Rev. John M. Davidson was ex- 
pected to return from the West, and a 
church meeting had seriously taken up the 
subject again of building a church; but a 
telegram from Mr. Davidson set all present 
activity back. Again death has struck a 
crushing blow to Mr. Davidson; and he feels 
his first duty now is in the home of his boy- 
hood, and to them who need his personal 
help and companionship. 

The Alliance of the society, however, has 
planned a most attractive year’s work, and 
the pulpit will be supplied until some definite 
choice is made. 
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The First Church has been opened for sev 
eral Sundays. Mr. Forbes has not returned, 
but the pastor of the Willow Place Chapel 
has preached every Sabbath. 

The Third Church, apparently, has not 
paused to take breath. Upon my return I 
found it as forcible a factor in city life as it 
was early in the spring. Mr. Brundage oc- 
cupies his pulpit, and the pews are nearly 
always full. The number of men and young 
people in this church are noticeable. There 
seems no lack of interest in any department. 


-Mr. Brundage takes up vital, present-day 


topics, and deals with them in a frank, out- 
spoken way. Two weeks ago he brought 
forward the subject of Christian Science. 
He did not abruptly discard it as all false, 
but wisely, as an article in a recent World’s 
Work did, gathered the real from the un- 
real, the good from the worthless, and urged 
the acceptance of the fruit, thus gathered, 
by his hearers. 

Mr. Brundage’s last Sunday sermon was 


was overdue at its close. 


profit over cost. 


Great Difference In 
Life Insurance Companies 


is not revealed by their names nor their claims. 
disaster, all Fire Insurance Companies seemed alike to the thoughtless; there was a 
great difference nevertheless, and when the test came, some quibbled, some defaulted, while 
others drew on the reserve funds which they had ready for such a contingency, paid the large 
amounts due, and went right on. 


@ It is because for years the money it has received from its policyholders has been invested with un- 
usual skill and care—always safe, always growing, always ready for the hour of need—that 


The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


is the strongest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. Read these figures as to the Mutual reserve. 
g At the close of 1905, the Mortgage Loans amounted to $109,771,163.16, on which more than four and one- 
half millions have been received in interest during the year, and less than fifteen thousand dollars of interest 
Most of this trifling amount was paid in within a few days. 
$28,198,278.84 was loaned on the Company’s policies, and $18,195,000.00 was loaned on other collateral, 
no interest whatever being overdue on either item. Bonds and Stocks costing $239,986,702.05 and having 
a market value on December 31, 1905, of $265,301,867.38 were held by the Company, and on this 
enormous amount not one dollar of interest was overdue and unpaid,.and but one stock failed to 
pay a good dividend in 1905, this stock being that of a new company, subsequently sold at a 
‘ When it is borne in mind that no such aggregation of purely investment 
securities has ever been brought together elsewhere, the absolutely clean and indeed perfect 
quality of these immense investments excites praise and wonder, felt and expressed most 
strongly by those who know most as financiers of the dangers and pitfalls attend- 
ing the care of large investments. This remarkable showing also appeals to the 
plain people whose money comes slowly, who value safety and who under- 
stand that security like the above makes “insurance” insurance indeed. 


@ If you would like to know for yourself the latest phases of Life 
Insurance, or wish information concerning any form of 


policy, consult our nearest agent or write direct to 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


The day before the San Francisco 
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upon the negro, and he made a strong plea 
for justice in his behalf. The city of Atlanta 
was flayed for its alleged mistreatment of 
the blacks, and Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., was 
spoken of as an inciter of race hatred. 

Mr. Chadwick’s church, how natural it 
seems to say that! And I think even when 
a new minister comes to take charge of 
what really will be his own in loyalty and 
helpfulness, the old name will cling to the 
society, a sort of sacred memory. Well, the 
church was opened last Sunday with as 
goodly a number present as the first Sab- 
bath, and that a rainy one, generally brings 
out. Mr. Dutton from Ohio filled the pul- 
pit, and he is to do so for the next two 
Sundays. 

The society, as a body, now feels most 
desirous of making a definite choice of a min- 
ister, and it is hoped this will soon be done. 
It was noticeable that several people, long 
absent from the church, were present upon 
the first coming together, and applications 
for sittings were also made. ‘This is signifi- 
cant of interest and a desire to go on with 
the work of the society which undoubtedly 
has its own place in the city, a place that 
cannot be filled by any other society. 

The Ethical Society holds its own, but it 
is too early in the season yet to speak defi- 
nitely of its plans of work. Mr. Sprague is 
listed for a lecture in Mr. Wright’s church, 
Harlem; and Mr. Wright will again, this 
winter as last, give a lecture course before the 
Brooklyn Institute. Mr. Crothers’s name, 
too, appears upon the Institute programme, 
and his coming is always looked forward to 
with delight. 

Across the bridge we find the Manhattan 
churches open, and their ministers at home, 
Mr. Slicer, re-enforced by foreign travel and 
a needed rest,—he probably, like a one-time 
hero in a popular novel, ‘‘rested like fury,”— 
is taking up his work where earlier he laid 
it aside. His own congregation is still scat- 
tered, but there are other audiences for Mr. 
Slicer. Strangers within our gates go to 
hear him gladly, and he seems greatly to ap- 
peal to men. ‘The Sunday-school and Alli- 
ance work does not begin until November; 
but the charitable departments of the so- 
ciety’s work have been uninterrupted during 
the summer, although the nature of their 
labor has been different. 

The employment society of All Souls’ is 
fifty years old, and it was the first one of its 
kind in New York City. 

The Register has already noted the services 
which Mr. Clark has held in All Souls’ Chapel 
during vacation. For any one who wanted 
Unitarian preaching, that service answered 
every need; and its existence does away 
with the time-worn rebuke that Unitarians 
go out of business during the summer. 

Mr. Savage, from the Messiah pulpit, will 
long be missed. What arrangements will be 
made to relieve Dr. Collyer of the heavy 
work I do not know, but Mr. Collyer him- 
self makes no complaint. 

The Lenox Avenue Church has begun its 
activities, though many deaths among mem- 
bers of the society have cast a gloom oyer 
the people. However, the Harlem society 
has the spirit that dear old Dr. Lavender 
shows in Chester Tales. When he felt too 
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old to do a thing, he did it! When Mr. 
Wright’s people have trouble, they drown it 
in unselfish work. 

The Sunday-school meeting held recently 
was a stirring one, and new plans for study 
and recreation were outlined by the earnest 
teachers. 

Mr. Wright’s topics for October are: 
“Religion a Reality of the Soul and of the 
World,” “Raising the Average,” ‘‘Clearing 
up One’s Conscience,’ ‘‘Some Economic 
Exotics.” 

This autumn is the beginning of the twen- 
tieth year of the present pastorate of the 
Lenox Avenue Church. They have been 
years of success and honor; but the reason 
for this success lies, probably, in the spirit 
that pervades the minister and people. 

From New Jersey I have gathered little 
news. The Hackensack church is alive and 
full of business. No concerted action has 
been taken by the Jersey Alliances to form 
a State association, and resign, for that 
reason, from the league; and the Hackensack 
Alliance affirms zs determination to adhere 
to the mother body. Of course New Jersey 
is a long distance from Manhattan, and there 
is one wide river to cross in storm and sun- 
shine; but, if possible, the Jersey women 
ought to re-enforce the league by their num- 
bers and loyalty. A division, while not of 
necessity lessening the interest in League 
work, would scatter the energy that, united, 
means so much to church affairs. 

The League programme is in the hands of 
the printer, and bids fair to be one of the 
best programmes ever offered to the mem- 
bers and their friends. 

“The Growth of Liberal Thought Abroad,”’ 
is the subject, each country to hold its place. 
To Mr. Wendte and his assistants many 
thanks are due for their invaluable help to 
the writers of the League papers. Leaflets 
telling of reference books, and outlines of 
work, make comparatively easy the task of 
gathering material for essays. Hewt. ¢, 


From the Unitarian Temperance 
Society. 


Some of the facts presented at the last 
annual meeting of the United States Brewers’ 
Association are certainly startling enough to 
give us pause. This for instance: The 
production of malt and distilled liquors 
amounted to 1,700,000,000 gallons during 
the year 1905. This means about 100 gal- 
lons per family, or an average consumption 
of two gallons a week for every family. This 
average would be somewhat reduced by the 
amount used in thearts, which, however, is 
a small part of the whole, while the exports 
may be allowed to balance the imports in the 
rough estimate. There are other figures in 
the report that are appalling: 1,847 breweries 
in 1905, an increase of 106 during the year, 
to say nothing of the enlarged capacity of the 
old ones. What other business has grown 
so fast? Nearly 300,000 wholesale and re- 
tail dealers in beer and liquor. A liquor 
shop for every 50 families. The total num- 
ber engaged in the traffic some five times 
the number of ministers and doctors com- 
bined. The vast army of invasion," destroy- 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and Cor. Franklin 
and Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rey. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. o 

Publication A gent, Mr. C..L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 7 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1896. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 


Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


A RR A EE EE AS A A 
ing individual and home, five times as great 
as the company who are saving and ennobling 
human life? All these thousands and all this 
wealth organized to foster and protect “the 
trade” at the ballot-box and in legislative 
halls, and yet so many good people declare 
that temperance reform is a “dead issue,” 
there is nothing for anybody to do! 

It is an encouraging sign that Parliament 
is taking active measures to lessen the evils 
incident to the employment of ‘‘ bar-maids” 
in the public houses (saloons) of Great 
Britain. Of the 28,000 in England over six 
thousand are mere girls under twenty years 
of age, 1,442 of these child bar-maids in 
London alone! 

In these days of vast donations and be- 
quests to hospitals, schools, and libraries, 
over all of which we can ardently rejoice, it 
is good to read the news that a prominent 
merchant of London, John Crowle, left by 
his will the sum of® $1,500,000 for the pro- 
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motion of temperance under the direction 
of the Wesleyan Methodists of Great Britain. 
To what better use can money be put? 
Recently a great brewing company sent an 
elegantly printed advertisement of its ““works 
and wares” to the ministers of the land, elo- 
quently describing the immense size and vast 
business of the establishment,— 137,722,150 
bottles of beer sold in 1905, or some ro bottles 
a family by the one brewery out of nearly 
1,900. This bragging,even to ministers, is 
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‘a curious and a startling circumstance. Is 


this evidence of a growing “beer habit” 
among the clergy, or does it reveal a lack 
of decency on the part of the advertising 
agent of the brewery? Whatever the truth 
may be, the fact ought to stir every lover 
of temperance to renewed activity. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that an enlight- 
ened and aroused civic conscience will, 
before long, see to it that demoralizing ad- 
vertisements of whiskey and beer in public 
places will be prohibited. In the cars of the 
Elevated even here in Boston there is a large 
picture of a whiskey bottle as a ‘“‘life-pre- 
server,’ which carries especially to the young 
mind a suggestion that is not only false, but 
perniciously false. Is that a pictorial lesson 
that decent parents want their children 
taught? How long must temperance people 
endure such an offence? Shame on the 
management of the Elevated for allowing such 
an outrageous and demoralizing advertise- 
ment to be placed in its cars! 

JosepH H. CROOKER. 


nitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Headquarters and Field. 


The monthly meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society was held Monday, 


October 1, 25 Beacon Street. Present 
Messrs. Horton, Humphreys, Lawrance, 
Griffin, Bates, Mrs. Saunderson, Mrs, 


Weatherly, Mrs. Billings, and Miss Parker. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the clerk, and approved. The treasurer, 
Mr. Humphreys, gave his report, showing 
the financial condition to be about the same 
as usual. Accepted and placed on file. 
President Horton stated that a hearty 
welcome awaited the Sunday-School Society 
for its autumn meeting at Rochester, N.Y., 
both from Rev. Mr. Gannett, pastor of thé 
Unitarian church in Rochester, a director, 
and also from Rev. Mr, Badger, secretary 
of the Middle States and Canada Confer- 
ence, The following programme for Octo- 
ber 31, two sessions, was then submitted:— 


FORENOON, 

10, Opening remarks by President Ed- 
ward A. Horton, and address, Subject, 
“How to teach the Bible.” 

10.30, Address by Rev, Anna Garlin 
Spencer, New York City, Subject, “The 
Place of Ethics in Religious Education.” 

11. Discussion of the preceding addresses, 
opened by Rev. T. R. Slicer, New York 
City, to be followed by short speeches and 
questions from the floor.” 


The Christian Register 


Address by Mr. Richard C. Hum- 
phreys, Boston, Mass. Subject, ‘Fifty 
Years’ Experience as a Sunday-School 
Teacher.” 
12.15. 


LEAS 


Remarks from the floor. 


AFTERNOON. 

2.30. Sunday-School Institute, conducted 
by Rev. W. I. Lawrance, Winchester, Mass. 
Vital subjects relating to Sunday-School 
Management, Organization, Teaching, etc., 
to be considered. 

4.30. Adjournment. 

The subject left over from the last meet- 
ing with regard to an agent in the field to 
represent the Sunday-School Society was 
then brought up. As this matter had been 
left to the president, he reported that he 
hoped to engage Rev. W. I. Lawrance, 
Winchester, Mass., to make an experiment 
in this direction. On motion it was voted 
that the action of the president be indorsed, 
and Mr. Lawrance be invited to serve, for 
a certain time, as an “expert in the field.” 
Remarks were made by the directors as to 
the methods of carrying out this plan, some 
advocating the visitation of Mr. Lawrance 
to isolated Sunday Schools, others believ- 
ing that the best work could be done at 
certain centres. 

A motion was made and carried that 
President Horton formulate a petition, and 
present it to the president and fellows of 
Harvard College for the incorporation of a 
department of religious pedagogy. ‘The 
same resolution was passed with regard 
to the Meadville Theological School. The 
views of the board were emphatic that 
something should be done immediately in 
this direction. 

The Publication Committee was requested 
by vote to inquire as to the advisability 
of publishing lessons, entitled “Children 
of the Bible,’’ which had been prepared by 
Miss Poor of the Disciples’ School, for her 
own class work. 

A general discussion of the Kindergarten 
and Primary lessons then followed on the 
subject of enriching the material for these 
departments. It was suggested that pos- 
sibly a course of lectures on “The Parables,’’ 
in a simplified form, would be excellent 
for these grades. Meeting adjourned. 
Louisa P, Parker, clerk. 

In addition to the attendance at Rochester, 
N.Y., the president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day-School Society has accepted an invita- 
tion to speak at the Michigan Conference, 
Toledo, Ohio, October 30. His subject 
there, as chosen by the local committee, 
will be, “The Curriculum of the Sunday 
School in the Church of To-day.” 

An illustrative instance of what the laity 
ought to do in Sunday-School work comes 
to us from our church in Leominster, Mass. 
The minister, Rev. Mr. Gauld, was most 
agreeably surprised to have a parishioner 
of his, whose time and energy are absorbed 
as bank president, lawyer, and representa- 
tive in the legislature, offer his services as 
the teacher of a class of young men in the 
Sunday School. The results will be not 
only a strengthening of the Leominster 
Sunday School and the leadership of an 
excellent mind, but also an example of the 
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right course for thoughtful citizens to take 
at the present time. Men of this type are 
very apt to go on public school committees, 
and to help in civic affairs by personal sacri- 
fice; but one of the last things is to ‘“‘lend 
a hand” to the Sunday-School work. All 
praise to this prominent citizen of Leomin- 
ster who rises to the occasion and under- 
stands the true values of things. 
Epwarp A. Horvron. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Cosey Homes.—The discovery of a new wick principle 
—so effective and yet so simple that it’s a wonder no one 
thought of it before—has so revolutionized the manufac- 
ture of oil heaters and lamps that explosions, smoke and 
smell, caused by imperfect wick arrangement, may safely 
be regarded as things of the past. 

This new wick attachment is to be found on the Perfec- 
tion Oil Heater. Interesting tests show that, although 
the heater gives intense heat, the wick cannot be turned 
too high or too low—absolute safety thus being assured. 
One other feature which is worthy of mention is the 
smokeless device which prevents all smoke and odor. 
The portability of the heater also commends it for general 
household use. Heater is very light and can be easily 
carried about. Its simple operation, usefulness in heat- 
ing water and warming cold rooms, make it a most handy 
and useful article in any home. This heater is so far su- 
perior to other oil heaters, and is of such fair price that its 
universal adoption is but a matter of time. 

The Rayo Lamp, which is made by the manufacturers 
of the Perfection Oil Heater, is without doubt the best 
lamp for all-round household use. Is equipped with the 
latest improved burner, and gives a bright, steady light at 
small cost. Suitable for any room, whether library, 
dining-room, parlor, or bedroom. 

The Perfection Oil Heater and the Rayo Lamp forma 
combination that for real home comfort cannot be equalled. 
When consideration is taken of the simple operation of 
both heater and lamp, their absolute safety, the intense 
heat generated by the one and the bright and steady light 
given by the other,—all without smoke or smell,—their 
value in any home, large or small, can be somewhat appre- 
ciated. Sold by all good dealers. 


Marriages. 


In the Stevens Memorial Chapel, Vineyard Haven, 
Mass., rst inst., by Rev. William H. Johnson, Sterling 
St. John of New York and Adéle Lois Hollister of Vine- 
yard Haven. 


Deaths. 


BOWLES.—At Beare es Mass., September 25, Mary 
W. Bowles, wife of R. C. M. Bowles and daughter of the 
late Joseph’ L. Brigham (of Boston). 

ELDER—At Portland, Me., October 4, Rey. Edwin S. 
Elder. aged sixty-eight years, ten months. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


ONCORD, MASS.—A quiet, restful home given to 

an elderly couple or lady ina small family. Attrac- 
tive house, finely located. References. Address Box 424, 
Concord, Mass 


Cgnereys little girl born of educated parents to 
become a member of our family. Reply W., Chrés- 
tian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED.—A young colored man of culture, a Uni- 
tarian, would like some kind of congenial employ- 
ment in Massachusetts town. He has no protection in the 
lawless Southern town which is now his home. Because 
of those dependent upon him he cannot leave his present 
home without the assurance of steady work. Has con- 
tributed articles and poems to the Regéster, the Spring- 
field Republican, the Transcript, and other papers. 
Reply W. J. J., care Register, 272 Congress Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate Bye able to 

change and be healthy and pares a % Var? 

Write for facts to one who changed S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


$146 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


For the benefit of those who do not see 
Word and Work the following may be of 
interest to our Unions. 


UNION NOTES. 

Pomona, CaL.—A Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union was organized September 23, 
with twenty-five charter members, and it 
is already making arrangements to join the 
National organization. ‘This is good news, 
indeed; and, when the secretary’s name is 
announced in Word and Work, let us hope 
all of our older secretaries will write the 
encouraging word to Pomona, on the Pa- 
cific slope. 

PuEBLO, Coy.—A letter from the Pueblo 
church, thanking the National Union for 
the $300 contributed last year, says: “It 
is not easy to express the feelings of our 
people toward the Young People’s Religious 
Union for their generous and loyal support 
to our little church, We can only say that 
we hope some day to be doing the same 
for some other struggling institution. Ac- 
cept our thanks.’”’ The society here has 
been reorganized under Mr. Nichols, the 
new minister, and hopes to gain both in 
strength and numbers. Regular meetings 
began in September, and the union ex- 
presses a desire to help the National Union 
whenever possible. 

East LEXINGTON, Mass.—The guild here 
has again resumed active work after a 
season’s inactivity. We are glad to note 
this revival of interest, and trust that it 
augers well for the future. 

MititBury, Mass.—The Julius Blass 
Union of Millbury last year paid for the 
lighting of the church, gave $76 toward 
slating the roof, sent flowers to the sick, 
besides engaging in other good works. ‘‘We 
are looking forward to a year of renewed 
effort, and hope this year to finish paying 
for the slating of the church.” 

West Newton, Mass.—The Junior Par- 
ish is bending all its energy and attention 
for the present toward aiding the new church, 
hoping thereby ‘‘to show the senior parish 
that we can be of service.’ 

SHARON, Mass.—A new union was formed 
here last month that expects shortly to af- 
filiate with the National Union. Here, 
again, will come another opportunity for 
our secretaries to show their friendliness. 


The Lawrance Union of Dorchester Cen- 
tre has just issued an especially interesting 
programme of its work, the entire season 
being devoted to a study of the various 
sects and present-day religious movements. 

Winkley Guild, connected with Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, and the Theodore 
Parker Fraternity of Watertown have re- 
cently sent out their customary attractive 
calendars, while the guild in Bedford, Mass., 
has outlined a most excellent course for the 
year, 

y FEDERATION MEETINGS. 

The North Middlesex Federation met on 
Saturday, October 6, at Ashby, when the 
president, Mr. Harold G, Arnold, repre- 
sented the National Union. 


The Christian Register 


The annual meeting of the South Middle- 
sex Federation will take place at Billerica 
on Sunday, Oetober 14; and Rey. William 
H. Parker of Reading will speak on behalf 
of the National Union. 


Will the secretaries bear in mind that the 
National secretary will be very grateful for 
any items of interest and bits of news relat- 
ing to the unions and their work? All copy 
intended for Word and Work should be sent 
to the office before the twentieth of each 
month. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


A regular meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Union of Boston will be held in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church, 
corner of Exeter and Newbury Streets, 
at 5 p.M., Monday, October 15. Subject, 
“Encouraging Aspects of my Sunday-school 
Work.” Five-minute talks by representa- 
tives of ten different Sunday-schools. 


The First Unitarian Society in West 
Newton, Mass., will dedicate its new house 
of worship next Sunday evening, October 14, 
at half-past seven o’clock. Rev. Francis 
Tiffany will offer the invocation, Rev. F. G. 
Peabody, D.D., of the Harvard Divinity 
School, will preach the sermon, and Rey. 
S. A. Eliot, D.D., president of the American 
Unitarian Association, will offer the prayer 
of dedication, and pastors of churches in 
Newton, of various denominations, will take 
part. 


The autumn session of the Worcester Con- 
ference will be held with the First Congre- 
gational Society of Sterling, October 17, 18. 
On the opening evening there will be public 
worship with a sermon by Rev. C. A. Place 
of Waltham. The devotional service on 
Thursday morning will be conducted by 
Rev. E. F. Hayward of Marlborough. The 
topic, “Religious Education,” will be dis- 
cussed by Prof. Burnham of Clark Univer- 
sity, Rev. G. W. Solley, Rev. H. T. Secrist, 
and Rev. A. F. Bailey. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the First Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church of Leominster, Mass., on Thursday, 
October 25. After a greeting by Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld, representatives of the 
Alliance Branch, Benevolent Society, and 
Sewing Circle will speak of their work and 
discuss their relation. Mrs. Oliver J. Fair- 
field will read a paper on “‘How can an Alli- 
ance Branch serve a Church?” There will 
be a box luncheon; and at the afternoon 
session, after the roll-call, appeals, and dis- 
cussion of the Study Class Leaflet, Rey. 
John H. Applebee will give an address on 
“The Ethical and Social Aspects of the 
Liberal Faith.” 


Churches. 


Dusiin, N.H.—First Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Society, Rev. Josiah L. Seward, 
D.D.: Great changes have been brought 
about in the basement of the church 
within the past few weeks. The east entry 
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has had a new floor and a partition placed 
across one end, making a room to contain the 
paraphernalia of the grange, which was form- 
erly kept in what was the old Juvenile 
Library room. This room newly painted 
and papered is now converted into a cosey 
parlor with various conveniences The 
kitchen has had new paint, paper, and a hard 
pine floor and larger sink, and running water 
brought from the parsonage. The main 
room of the vestry has a new hard-wood 
floor like the parlor, new paint, and will have 
folding-chairs to take the place of the old 
settees. Some other changes have been 
made and_others contemplated about the 
building. A large proportion of the money 
for this improvement has been raised by 
the members of the Ladies’ Benevolent and 
Social Circle and their friends, by means 
of fairs, suppers and entertainments, The 
nice lace curtains for the parlor were a gift 
of Mrs. G. A. Gowing, one of the oldest mem- 
bers of the circle. Great credit is due Messrs. 
M. D. Mason, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Walter Bailey, the contractor, 
for the successful carrying out of these plans. 
The first supper of the season was held in 
the vestry on Thursday evening, October 
4, when a crowd gathered together; and, after 
a nice and bountiful repast, we were enter- 
tained by Mark Twain, when, in his unique 
manner, he gave his ex periences in attending 
to the ‘‘morals of other people.” f 


Irnaca, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. C. W. Heizer: The annual meeting of 
the parish was held in the church parlors 
on October 4. The reports from the Women’s 
Alliance and the church treasurer showed 
satisfactory progress. The number of sub- 
scribing contributors has increased, and the 
annual deficit will this year be much reduced. 
The following officers were re-elected: sec- 
retary, Frederick Robinson; treasurer, 
Virgil D. Morse; trustees for three years, 
Prof. Charles IL. Crandall, Prof. Clark S. 
Northup, Edward G. Wyckoff. The outlook 
for a successful year is bright. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I—The Westminster Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. George W. Kent: 
The corner-stone of a new church was laid 
with simple ceremonies on September 29, 
and the services were well attended. After 
an organ prelude the pastor delivered a 
spirited call to the service, and Rev. E. 
Tallmadge Root, secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Churches, and representing that 
body, read the Scripture lesson. Prayer, 
by Rev. Willard C. Selleck of the Church of 
the Mediator, followed, and the congrega- 
tion’sang a hymn. Marcus M. Burdick, the 
superintendent of the Sunday-school, then 
enumerated the list of papers to be put in the 
copper box to go under the corner-stone. The 
box contained the following documents: 
report of the semi-centential anniversary 
of the Westminster society; a printed 
memorial, Dr. Augustus Woodbury; a his- 
tory of the Sunday-school; an account of 
the Woodbury Memorial Chapel; a list of 
members of the Westminster society from 
1828 to 1906; reports from the Providence 
Journal of the laying of the corner-stone of 
the Woodbury Memorial Chapel, and of its 
dedication; portraits of the officers and 
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members of the church; a plan of the original 
seating in the old Westminster Church on 
Mathewson Street; a copy of the church 
calendar and of the programme of exercises 
for the day; copies of the Providence daily 
papers, and a number of the Christian Reg- 
ister; a programme of the Westminster 
Women’s Alliance, 1905 to 1906, 1906 to 
1907; and sundry other papers of interest. 
The sermon of the day was preached by 
Rey. James De Normandie, pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Roxbury, Mass. At 
the conclusion of the sermon Charles M. 
Jencks and Miss Florence Lythgoe, the 
young daughter of William F. Lythgoe, 
the chairman of the building committee, 
laid the corner-stone. ‘he ceremony was 
of the simplest nature, consisting merely 
of the smoothing with a silver trowel of the 
cement which is to hold the stone in place. 
Mr. Jencks was appropriately selected for 
the office, as he is the only surviving child 
of those who built the old Westminster 
church, as well as being the oldest Mason 
in the State. Rev. Augustus M. Lord, pastor 
of the First Congregational Church, then 
delivered a brief address, in which he eulo- 
gized the late Augustus Woodbury, and 
mentioned in a happy manner the present 
pastor of the church, Mr. Kent. He was 
followed by Rev. Antone G. Singsen of the 
Bell Street Chapel, who spoke a few ap- 
propriate words, and the services were 
brought to a conclusion by the singing of 
a hymn and the benediction spoken by Mr. 
Kent. 


SEATTLE, Wasu.—The First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. W. D. Simonds: “‘Make Way 
for Liberty” is the general title of a series of 
Sunday evening lectures for the people to be 
given in October, November, and December, 
and announced as follows: “‘John Wiclif, 
The Morning Star of the Reformation”; 
“John Huss, Heresy Trials, Ancient and 
Modern”’; ‘‘Girolamo Savonarola, the Con- 
secrated Catholic’’; ‘‘Martin Luther, One 
of Three Greatest Men of the German Race’’; 
“Giordano Bruno, A Truth-intoxicated Man”’ 
Musical Programme; ‘‘Galilei Galileo, and the 
New Heavens”; ‘Charles I. and Cromwell, 
Prince and Puritan”; Benedict Spinoza, and 
a Rational Bible’’; Chatles Darwin, and a 
Rational Universe’; Robert Green Inger- 
soll, the Inspired Iconoclast”; Musical Pro- 
gramme, direction Mr. Tonning. Pulpit 
Themes for October are announced: October 
7, anniversary sermon, ‘‘the Best Gospel 
to Preach to Wayward and Suffering Hu- 
manity” ; October 14, annual educational ad- 
dress, ‘““The First-grade American Teacher’’; 
October 21, ““The Gray Army of the Con- 
demned”; October 28, ‘‘Everything to Live 
With, Nothing to Live For.” 


Toronto, CANADA—The First Unitarian 
Congregation: Rev. J. 7. Sunderland 
preached his last sermon as pastor of this 
church on September 23, before a large 
gathering, and left on the following day for 
his new charge at Hartford, Conn. On the 
Friday evening previous his people ten- 
dered him a farewell reception under the 
auspices of the Women’s Branch Alliance, 
presenting him with an address expressive 
of their deep affection for himself and Mrs. 
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Sunderland, and their great sense of loss at 
his departure. The address was accom- 
panied with the gift of a well-filled purse. 
During Mr. Sunderland’s pastorate of six 
years in Toronto the congregation has been 
greatly strengthened, both in numbers and 
in finances, and he leaves it in a most pros- 
perous and harmonious condition. His 
work here, through the wide publication of 
many of his sermons in the press, has had 
a distinctly broadening influence not only 
in the city, but throughout the Province of 
Ontario and many other parts of Canada. 


Personal. 


Rev. Thomas R. Slicer has returned from 
Europe in fine condition for work. He is 
reported as preaching great sermons and 
throwing himself eagerly into the work that 
awaits him. 


Rev. M. D. Kneeland, secretary of the 
New England Sabbath Protective League, 
will be pleased to speak on the Sunday ques- 
tion in Unitarian pulpits. His subject em- 
braces up-to-date facts, and features along 
historical, economical and educational lines. 
An offering is taken for the support of the 
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work, and the speaker is entertained; but 
there are no other expenses connected 
with it, 


Assistant Pastor wanted. 


A Unitarian church in a city of 400,000 
inhabitants wishes at once an Assistant 
Pastor of positive views on Unitarianism, 
to take charge of administrative work and to 
preach, if desired, one sermon a week. In- 
quiries addressed to Unitarian Church, care 
of the Editor of this paper, will be communi- 
cated to the trustees of the church. 


The officials of the Baden railroads have 
for a year now heen trying the experiment 
of substituting coffee for intoxicating drinks 
with the railroad employees. The plan has 
worked admirably. ‘There has been a mani- 
fest reduction in the consumption of beer, 
wine, and whiskey, and a corresponding 
efficiency of service. Besides coffee, soft or 
non-intoxicating drinks are served to the 
men; and health and happiness to the men 
and their families and greater prosperity 
to the roads are the result. 


Have 


You an Extra 


cK! 


1? 


with latest impro 


agency. 


heat without smoke or smell because it is 
equipped with smokeless device—no trouble, 
no danger. Easily carried around from room 
toroom, You cannot turn the wick too high 
or too low. As easy and simple to care for 
asalamp. The 


PERF ECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device.) 


is an ornament to the home. It is made in two finishes—nickel 
and japan. Brass oil fount beautifully embossed. Holds 
4 quarts of oil and buras 9 hours, Ever 
De not be satisfied with anything but a PERFECTION Oil Heater. 
If you cannot get Heater or information from your dealer write 
to nearest agency for descriptive circular. 


The Rayo Lam; Lamp & 


all-round household use. Gives a clear, sears light. 
ved burner. Made of brass throughout and 
nickel plated. Overy lamp warranted, Switable for library, 
dining room or parlor. If not at your dealer’s write to nearest 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


There 

need not 
be a cold 
room in the 
house if you own 
a PERFECTION Oil 
Heater. This is an oil 
heater that gives satisfaction 
wherever used. Produces intense 


heater warranted. 


ake Co home 
ht. Is the safest 
best lamp for 
itted 
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Pleasantries. 


Twixt optimist and pessimist 
The difference is droll; 
The optimist sees the doughnut, 
The pessimist the hole. 
~ —Exchange._ 


> 

“Do you think that music is of any 
practical benefit?” “Well,” replied the 
cynic, “judging from the ‘photographs of 
eminent violinists, it must keep the hair from 
falling out!” 


Hon. Mr. Sweet was making friends with 
Johnny, his host’s son. ‘‘And how old are 
you?” he asked. “I’m five,” said Johnny. 
“Ah, quite a little man! And what are you 
going to be?” questioned Mr. Sweet, who 
believes that he selected his own career in the 


cradle. ‘‘I’m going to be six,’ Johnny re- 
turned, with conviction.—Y outh’s Gom- 
panion. 


One day, after the brakeman had been 
pointing out the window and explaining 
the scenery, one of the passengers whispered 
to the conductor: ‘“‘Conductor, can you tell 
me how that brakeman lost his finger? He 
seems to be a very nice fellow. It seems a 
pity he should be crippled.” ‘“That’s just 
it, ma’am. He is a good fellow. He is so 
obliging that he just wore his finger off 
pointing out the scenery along the line.”’”— 
Denver News. 


In a place in New Jersey the town officers 
had just put some fire-extinguishers in their 
big buildings. One day one of the buildings 
caught fire, and the extinguishers failed to 
do their work. A few days later at the town 
meeting some citizens tried to learn the rea- 
son. After they had freely discussed the 
subject, one of them said, “Mr. Chairman, 
I make a motion that the fire-extinguishers 
be examined ten days before every fire.”’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


STRICTLY GERM PROOF. 

The Antiseptic Baby and the Prophylactic 
Pup 

Were playing in the garden when the Bunny 
gambolled up; 

They looked upon the Creature with a loath- 
ing undisguised— 

It wasn’t Disinfected and it wasn’t Sterilized. 

They said it was a Microbe and a Hotbed of 
Disease ; 

They steamed it in a vapor of a thousand odd 
degrees; 

They froze it in a freezer that was cold as 
Banished Hope. 

And washed it in permanganate with carbo- 
lated soap. 

In sulphuretted hydrogen they steeped its 
wiggly ears; 

They trimmed its frisky whiskers with a pair 
of hard-boiled shears; 

They donned their rubber mittens, and they 
took it by the hand 

And ‘lected it a member of the Fumigated 
Band. 

‘There’s not a Micrococcus in the garden where 
they play; 

‘They swim in pure iodoform a dozen times a 
day; 

And each imbibes his rations from a Hygienic 


Cup— 
The Bunny and the Baby and the Prophy- 
lactic Pup. 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


The Christian Register 


BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
6CO, 


Acot We are now making 
under our own patents 
Four-l use 
Curminc Hac Ciocks 
CHIMING WESTMINSTER 
joc, Clocks originating 
wilh us» having many 
improvements @v and 
funder our guarantee 

fiand name: 
4 In Manocany Cases § 
of best workmanship. 


SILWASHINGTONST 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS ris TOO eis ces eves sivscicvasiens's $40,702,691.55 
frenitt LOSS SAAR Gane Con ee ens 36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 


PENT Be ro oon President. 
LFR FOSTER, Vice-President. 
De a pre Secretary. 
WwM RNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 

HASTINGS, MASS. 

Main Office & Works p.0 Kendal Gite, Wasc: 


OOK. 
Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 + =ALL SIZES 


These trade-mark crisross Jfes on every package 


CRESCI i 
DYSPEPSIA 
(Formerly¥all WW FLOUR) 
SPECIAL IC FLOUR 
K. C. WHOZ! SAT FLOUR 
Unlike all k grocers. 
Forbook g 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
- PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 


HURCH 
al LAREETS 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


: JOHN H-PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


(28) [OcroBER 11 1906 


wuRRUGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, — 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 


RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place. tet. 1211-2 oxford 
«Educational 


The Misses Allen atinown educator, 


well-k nore igh 4 
ALLEN, will reopen their Suiesiolns fon Girls, 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


FOR 


= ~<a 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FoR, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 

Beautifully situated in the heart of the ‘‘college coun- — 
try.””. Well known for its pleasant atmosphere and high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports. For © 
catalogue, address 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PrIncIPAL. 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One of the pleasantest and most homelike — 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. — 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- ~ 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. ; 
The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., — 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings ~ 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDufiie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDufiie, A.B. 


MEADVILLE, PA. : 
Trains men and women for the Present Day — 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For — 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL ' 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, sclen- 
tific schoo] and_ business. Young boys in separate build-— 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHAITE, Rock Ridge 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL ~— 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual ' 
teaching. Scholarships. F 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass, _ 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 

A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 

moderate means. T. P. FARR, Principal. — 


ele 
Shorthand, English Grammar, Arithmetic, Algebra. 
Instruction by correspondence. Easy terms. Write 
particulars.—R. CLARKSON, 60 Park Ave., Brooklyn, N.¥- N. ¥ ] 


SPEECH IMPEDIMENT SCHOOL 


For the correction of every form of Speech Difficulty. 


Mrs. THORPE ] 
35 Pelham Street, Newton Centre, Mass. _ 


“SS 


